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Next week in the SATURDAY REVIEW Mr. H. Fielding- 
Hall will tell the story of the origin and early vicissi- 
tudes of **The Soul of a People”, a book which was 


published with great difficulty sixteen years ago and |, 


has since become a classic of its kind, read throughout 
the world. 

Other articles in the same issue will include ‘‘ The Paris 
Salons”, by M. Dimnet. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The full story is now told of the ‘‘ Empress of Ire- 
land’’. It remains only to inquire and to explain. 
Perhaps the most terrible quality of the disaster was 
its awful swiftness. This fell sergeant, Death, was 
strict in his arrest. It did not gradually dawn upon 
the ship, as when the ‘‘ Titanic ’’ settled into the deep. 
It caught suddenly at passengers and crew in a rush of 
terror. All that was done had to be instinctively done. 
There was no time for bracing the nerves to endure. 
The truth came impulsively out of every man and 
woman. So far as we can put together the tale of 
those swift and bitter moments we gather that on the 
whole our poor humanity, frail and common, as the 
reviler would have it, came well out of this awful test. 
Some panic there must surely be when a company of 
all characters and countries is suddenly tried beyond 
imagination. But the repeated tales of counsel, com- 
fort and help freely passed from one to another make it 
clear that instinctive courage still endures in the men 
and women of to-day. 


Of these tales of impulsive heroism two are repeated 
of Laurence Irving and Sir Henry Seton-Karr. These 
were familiar figures—Sir Henry Seton-Karr was once 
a very familiar figure in the House of Commons. Of 
such men it is well to know that they were not sur- 
prised out of their courage. We are free to infer that 
what is true of them is true also of the greater number. 
Insinuation has, of course, basely attempted to take 
all dignity and pride out of this quick and huddled 
passing to death of a thousand souls. It is said, with 
evil implication, that too many of the crew were saved. 
How could it be otherwise? After the ship had gone 


_would have been infinitely less terrible. 


down the seamen were naturally at an advantage. They 
could not give up their natural skill in the water to 
passengers who needed it more. 


The points in dispute between Captain Kendall and 
Captain Andersen cannot be decided without evidence 
carefully collected and sifted by a tribunal of experts. 
It is natural that the public should cry out that ‘‘ some- 
one has blundered’’; but to try this question before 
everything is known—to try this question at all if the 
evidence is not deep and damnable—-would be cruel 
injustice. Nothing yet is clear enough to justify cen- 
sure upon either of the captains or their crews. The 
readiness to look for someone to blame—to explain 
away the ‘‘act of God’’ and comfort the modern 
traveller with assurances that these things can always 
be prevented—is human; but it must be strictly held 
under control. 


The one thing we know at present is that the two 
ships were aware of each other, and were manceuvring 
to avoid running foul. This manceuvring involved 
changes of speed and changes of course. From these 
changes—all crowded into a few minutes—arise the 
differences of opinion between the captains on several 
important points. Was the ‘‘ Empress of Ireland ”’ 
moving at the moment of impact? Who, really, had 
the right of way? Did the ‘‘ Storstad’”’ back out of 
the rent she had made, or did the liner wrench herself 
free by her own motion? Of all points this last is the 
most vital. Had the ‘‘ Storstad’’ been able to ram 
herself firmly into the side of the liner the results. 
But it is 
impossible yet to say—it may forever be impossible—- 
which of the vessels let in the water to the liner’s 
wounded side. On every other vital point there is. 
similar contradiction and doubt. Each captain sees. 
the courses of the two vessels from a different point 
of view; and it may not be possible to reconcile their 
stories. This does not imply that either is speaking 
falsely or did not act to the best of his wisdom. No 
one yet has the least right to suspect the competence 
or honour either of oe Kendall or — 
Andersen. 
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Except for a few speeches—notably speeches by Sir 
Edward Carson, Lord Milner, and Mr. Lloyd George 
—the political holiday has been observed. The posi- 
tion has not moved. There has been no advancing or 
withdrawing. Sir Edward Carson has this week done 
little more than measure the strength of Ulster. He 
is keeping the people of Ulster in a condition of quiet 
suspense. It is a task which becomes increasingly 
dificult. Mr. Asquith relies entirely upon Sir Edward 
Carson and the steady discipline of his people to keep 
the peace in Ireland. This, indeed, is now the chief 
duty of the Ulster Volunteers. If Ulster were not 
armed and organised there would before this have been 
serious rioting in Ireland. 


In the French Revolution one of the more intellec- 
tual leaders once broke out against Robespierre as a 
mere brutal extremist without a single idea in his head. 
We do not compare the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to Robespierre—though, to judgé by his utterances at 
the time of the marplot, he, like a colleague, perhaps 
thinks there are worse things in the world than a 
little bloodshed—but really, since he was first hunted 
and baited over the Marconi scandal, has he spoken a 
single thing on the platform which could be described 
—in the ordinary acceptance of the word—as an 
‘‘idea’’? In the House of Commons, we know, he 
often does quite well. He knows how to behave there, 
and how to debate there. But for his platform any- 
thing is good enough; and, practically, nothing is too 
beastly. That seems his plan, his conduct of life, 
when he goes to ‘‘ the people’’. Apparently, he sets 
their intelligence and sense of decency as low as it well 
can be set; that is what one deduced from his Lime- 
house and Whitechapel and other speeches a few years 
ago; and that is what one deduces from his speech 
at Bristol on Tuesday. 


He pictured ‘‘the British aristocracy and their 
friends crowing over mutinies in the Army, rebellions 
in Ulster, and by-elections in England. The very 
dunghill on which they were perched was being under- 
mined by the flood.’’ Loud laughter greeted this dung- 
hill joke—the sort of thing which could be equalled 
or improved on by any public-house loiterer at closing- 
time on Saturday night. The ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ’’, 
commenting on the speech and on some remarks by 
Lord Esher, professes to believe that now the Govern- 
ment and the Opposition sides are quits in regard to 
strong language—Mr. Lloyd George has squared things 
with Mr. Rudyard Kipling! The ‘‘ Westminster 
Gazette ’’ forgets, surely—and no wonder it forgets— 
that the man who garnishes his platform oratory with 
talk dbout ‘‘ dunghills’’ and ‘‘ sods’’—if we recall 
aright that was the word used at Limehouse—is Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. To what a depth has that 
great office sunk—to the language of the fishwife and 
the style of the taproom! 


For the rest, the speech need only be glanced at 
for the statement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
about a Dissolution. He vowed that the Government 
is not going to have a General Election. The Opposi- 
tion were calling for a Dissolution. ‘‘ They won’t get 
it!’’ In another part of the speech he strove to 
prove that the defeats at Ipswich and elsewhere in no 
wise showed a reaction against the Government. The 
Government meant to go on with their Bills and trusted 
to the ‘‘small’’ disturbance in North-East Ulster 
passing away. We daresay a good deal of this should 
be discounted, as it was clearly meant to hearten his 
own side. Still, even allowing for this, the speech 
tends to show that Mr. George’s side of the Cabinet 
is dead against an election in the near future; the 
notion that the election will come in July is perhaps not 
so general as it was a fortnight or so since. 


The burning of Wargrave Church surely has con- 
vinced the Government that this mad and bitter move- 
ment of the malignant Suffragettes will go on till it is 
handled with firmness and consistency. First it must 
be made quite clear that no Bill for the enfranchisement 


of women, however moderate and fair it may seem, 
will be introduced while these outrages continue. The 
conduct of the Suffragettes has thoroughly disgusted 
the whole country with the idea of votes for women, 
and this disgust must take the practical form of 
refusing to consider at all the merits of woman suffrage 
while this conduct continues. Votes for women at pre- 
sent means votes for women who scratch at pictures 
and burn churches down. Second, the Government 
must screw up its nerves to the point of treating these 
women as ordinary criminals. If they insist upon 
dying at the hands of the law, they must be permitted 
to die. Either the criminal Suffragettes must be 
treated as criminals, or they must be treated as con- 
stitutional agitators. There is no logical way between 
these two extremes. The policy of cat and mouse has 
ridiculously failed. 


The ‘‘ discipline ’’ of the Suffragettes—-a system of 
terrorism and evil suggestion—was remarkably illus- 
trated in one of the trials this week. A letter was read 
in court wherein one militant urges another to burn 
down the house of a mild sister in order to make her 
less lukewarm in the cause—‘‘ it was the only thing 
that would make Mrs. M. an out-and-out militant ’’, 
Mrs. M. having successfully resisted every other form 
of ‘‘ persuasion’’. The writer of the letter laid plans to 
let her fellow-conspirator into the house of her friend 
and to show her where the paraffin was kept. ‘‘ She 
advised my starting the fire in three places, and to 
work in Mr. M.’s study.’’ These are the methods 
whereby Suffragettes are made and converted. The 
story revealed in this letter is merely an extreme 
example of how the moderate and decent members of 
the group are either corrupted or bullied into crime. 
Many, too, are merely paid to do the bad work. We 
are glad to note that the Government thinks of proceed- 
ing against subscribers to the militant Society. But 
is this enough? Is it not necessary to attack the 
Society’s funds? It would need a special statute, but 
that could easily be arranged. 


Lord Roberts, with the moderation of his every 
utterance, gave us a needed warning last Sunday at 
his inspection of the Surrey National Reserve. We 
are a queer people. We are struck by our lack of a 
reserve, we talk about the necessity of a reserve, and 
the first thing we do when we form a reserve is to 
urge all its most competent members to volunteer for 
service in the firing line. The difficulty of obtaining 
support even for such an admirable conception as the 
National Reserve is easily explained when one observes 
how quickly such schemes are twisted from their 
avowed intention, to bolster up the neediest futility of 
the hour. Lord Roberts strongly discountenanced the 
endeavour to divert the men of the National Reserve 
from their proper duties to temper the immaturity of 
the Territorials or to arrest the creeping paralysis of 
the Special Reserve. 


There is, Lord Roberts pointed out, a special service 
which the National Reserve might render. In none of 
our schemes for the defence of this country has allow- 
ance been made for the numbers which must be de- 
tailed to keep order when all are suffering from the 
growing sense of insecurity and the increasing scarcity 
of food. At a moment when every trained soldier is 
required to repel the invader, requisition will be made 
for their services in the great towns, and unless a 
separate and considerable force is available for such 
work, we may be forced to use for the preservation of 
order the only men available for the defence of the 
country. For this great duty of a reassuring garrison 
the National Reserve would be admirably fitted, by 
their maturity, their military discipline, and their 
acquaintance with civil life; and it was preparation 
for this duty which Lord Roberts urged. 


The India Council’s Bill has bitterly disappointed the 
Indian ‘‘ nationalists’. There are two important 
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points in which the Bill defeats the hopes of the 
nationalists in India. The nationalists asked that one- 
third of the members of the Council should be Indian 


members and that these members should be elected by | 


the local councils in India. The Bill provides that only 


two out of seven, or possibly ten, members shall be | 


Indian, and that these two Indian members shall be 
nominated from a panel by the Secretary of State. 
We cannot now discuss the merits of the Government 
scheme as against the suggestions of the nationalists ; 
but there is one point wherein the Government has 
failed. In a word, the Government has failed in tact. 
Lord Crewe invited the views of the nationalists. He 
said he would listen to anything they had to say. 
Accepting this invitation, the Indian National Congress 
sent to England a deputation led by Mr. Jinnah. 
Nevertheless the Bill was drafted before the deputation 
had been received or heard! This, to say the least, 
was not a judicious way of managing a Bill which was 
bound to displease,a great number of influential people 
in India. Mr. Jinnah has this week set forth in the 
‘** Times ’’ the arguments upon his own side. We shall 
have more to say of this important matter when the 
Bill comes up for debate in the House of Lords. 


The question of Indian immigration into Canada has 
again come up. A  shipful of Indian labourers 
has demanded admittance to the Dominion. The 
demand was refused, and one of the leaders threatens 
to return to India to stir up as much trouble as 
possible. The incident, which must have been fore- 
seen, is to be used for agitation. We are sorry for 
these immigrants, who seem to have been used merely 
as tools in this matter, but those who planned the 
enterprise cannot be acquitted. Either they were 
incredibly foolish, and ignorant of all Imperial regula- 
tions, or the whole thing was maliciously got up. The 
idea of taking the dispute through the Courts until it 
reaches the highest Imperial Court is futile, and can 
only be intended to make trouble. 


It has been the invariable practice of the British 
Empire to give every dominion the right to control its 
immigration, and there can be no question of removing 
this liberty to-day. Under the old Colonial system the 
right was unquestioned. Massachusetts refused 
Quakers and Anglicans the rights of citizenship. 
Pennsylvania had its own regulations as to immigrants, 
and Barbados once went so far as to pass a statute 
prohibiting any Irish immigrants from landing on that 
little English island. None of these statutes was ever 
questioned by the Imperial Parliament, which has 
always adopted the common-sense maxim that every 
colony has the right to say whom it will accept and 
whom deny. At the present day Englishmen, as 
Englishmen, have no right of entry into Canada if they 
come destitute. The argument ‘‘ Civis Britannicus 
sum ’’ is no argument, although Palmerston once used 
it in debate. The British Empire knows subjects, not 
citizens, and Englishmen are forbidden entry into some 
parts of Central Africa by Imperial regulations, in 
spite of the popular but utterly erroneous idea that 
Magna Carta allows an Englishman to go any- 
where. 


News from Mexico is worse and worse. The last 
shred of justification is stripped from President 
Wilson’s policy of favouring the ‘‘ constitutionalists ’’, 
Villa and Carranza, at the expense of Huerta. 
Carranza refuses to accept mediation unless he is also 
allowed to go on fighting while his cause is being 
tried. This means he will continue to slaughter 
officers of the other party in batches while the court 
is sitting to decide whether he is in the right. Any 
pretence that mediation in Mexico is to be taken 
seriously must now be abandoned. President Wilson 
uses the word mediation as once he used the word 
democracy. These phrases enable him to go on watch- 
ing the situation while anarchy, hideous and undis- 
guised, bleeds and ruins the country. President Wilson 
is not yet prepared to intervene effectively in Mexico. 
That is the ruling fact of the position. 


The French Cabinet, having survived to ‘‘ make ”’ 
the elections, has fallen to the Socialists. The position 
now is extremely curious. M. Viviani, a bitter politi- 
cian of the people, in no sense a man of peace or 
moderation, has been called to form a Government. 
Yet he cannot conceivably dare to put in practice any 
of the extreme views of his friends. France has 
emphatically shown in the late election that the Three 
Years’ Service Bill is held to be essential, and the Presi- 
dent will not endure a Government which is not pledged 
to support it. No Government can live in the Chamber 
which is not supported by the extreme Socialists; but 
no Government can live at all which does not care for 
the strength and dignity of the Army. The President 
has this week plainly declared that this is so. He 
certainly has the country with him, and he will per- 
force have the Government and the Chamber. 


A correspondent writes:—‘‘As to Sir Edward 
Russell’s recent paper, ‘ Half a Century of Journalism ’, 
I have been going through many old files of the 
‘Times’ in the days of Delane’s editorship, and the 
correspondence columns of the paper especially inter- 
ested me. It seems to have been much less rigid and 
forbidding in regard to letters than it became later 
when that great journalist retired. I noted letters from 
‘nobodies’ on all manner of topics—for example, 
on the old tradition about the leafing of the oak and 
ash (referred to only the other day in the SATURDAY 
Review, by the way, forty years later), and on the 
size of heads, by a hatter! Later came the fashion of 
only printing as a rule, and starring, letters from 
bigwigs on very solemn, or solemn-seeming, subjects. 
There is no doubt that during the reign of Mr. Delane’s 
successors it came to be a tradition that ‘ Tonans’ 
must never be light—lest lightness of touch or subject 
might pass for levity. 


““Now, behold, the Thunderer allows himself 
moments—and columns—of relaxation! The effect is 
more like a thunderstorm in April, sun and blue sky 
between the peals and blackness. Here—only in in- 
creased numbers—are the same kinds of letters on 
the same kinds of subjects which Delane printed ; and, 
what is more, one cannot help thinking that Delane 
—a journalist to his finger-tips as Mr. Shand, your 
old contributor, could tell, and ever on the look-out 
for ‘ copy ’—would have rejoiced in gay last leaders 
and social middles and specials. Thus the changes 
are really not such amazing changes as some people 
seem to think—people, that is, who are somewhat 
inexpert in these matters and know nothing of the 
past of the ‘ Times’ or of the ways of Delane and 
other expert editors. But one thing has beyond doubt 
changed vastly—the type. Forty years ago, less than 
forty years ago, it was awful, it was villainously 
small. It was downright wicked, for it helped to blind 
people. To-day it is infinitely better. Moreover, 
compare the print of the Sarurpay REview in the 
fifties with the print to-day. You often needed a mag- 
nifying glass to read the old Sarurpay. Also (why be 
hypocritical about it?) compare the articles—the re- 
views, the middles, the notes. Truth forces one to say 
that those old ones were often wordy, solemn, formless, 
and very dull!” 


The chair of the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette ’’ has been filled 
within the last thirty-five or forty years by notable 
men. Mr. Greenwood, Mr. Morley, Mr. Stead, Mr. 
Cust, and Mr. Garvin are certainly names that suggest 
judgment, learning, enthusiasm, wit and rare vitality. 
Sir Douglas Straight, who died this week, was scarcely 
such a noted figure in journalism as any of those 
remarkable men. But he was a man of delightful gifts 
and personal distinction. He graced and adorned 
many things which he touched, and his friendship and 
sympathy and tact were precious to a very large circle 
of friends. Sir Douglas Straight ‘‘ succeeded ’”’ in 
life; but he was of that not perhaps very large circle 
of men whom success, if anything, refines rather than 
hardens. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
THE EMPRESS OF IRELAND”. 


N the face of so tragic a catastrophe as has once 
more befallen a great Atlantic liner one’s reflec- 
tions are submerged in sympathy for those whom it 
has so dreadfully bereaved. For them silence can be 
the only tribute, but for ourselves so grievous a mis- 
fortune does throw-a dark illumination on much of 
which we are but vaguely conscious, and we may be 
forgiven for making even in its sorrowful hour what 
use of it we may. 


Perhaps, if past centuries could hear our outcry at | 


such a calamity, surprise would seem to them the 
strangest note in it. To a society as careful and secure 
as ours so bludgeoning a blow seems almost an out- 
rage. When the ‘‘ Titanic ’’, most perfect product of 
man’s devising, was rent by an iceberg there was 
something strangely like a protest in the sound of 
much of the astounded comment, a point of view 
revealed even more clearly in the inquiry, and the 
pathetically human attempt to fix the blame of it on 
someone’s shoulders, as though in our perfectly ordered 
world there could be nothing rightly called an accident, 
no gap through which might come that inexplicable 
event, which has been labelled ‘‘ the act of God’. 
There followed almost a panic of precaution—boats, 
rafts, life-belts, double-bottoms, doubled Marconi men. 
‘* Now at last ’’, said the builders, ‘‘ you may sleep in 
safety; the worst that can befall you are some hours of 
discomfort ’’.. The men who sail ships smiled at it 
all. ‘* Do your best by all means ’’, they said, ‘‘ but in 
spite of all you do the sea will take its toll’’. The 
fate which has befallen the ‘‘ Empress of Ireland ”’ 
might almost have been devised to justify their pro- 
phetic warning, and to prove the utter futility of every 
means that can be invented to obtain security upon the 
sea. In a friendly river, within a pistol shot of the 
shore, in calm weather, and a night only fitfully 
obscured, a splendid ship, moving warily, is rammed 
by another which she has had in full view and with 
which she is actually in communication, and, before hun- 
dreds of her unhappy passengers have become aware of 
an accident, has closed in one staggering heel their 
every avenue of escape and carried them to the bottom. 
There was in so swift a doom no time for that display 
of heroic fortitude which lit splendidly the lost 
‘* Titanic ’’, and there will be, we trust, no chance 
for those unsavoury enemies of human virtue who 
delight on such occasions to advertise their ignorance 
and self-conseit by disparagement of the survivors. 

It is, indeed, only those who have lived sheltered 
and uneventful lives who can become unrelenting critics 
of acts unsteadied by excitement. Those who have felt 
panic strike a ship at sea, who have seen men swept 
away by it on the field of battle, who have heard that 
indescribable wail of mortal fear which none can forget 
who has once been appalled by it, will be very slow 
to believe their own courage so unassailable as to ren- 
der them secure from the terror to which others may 
have succumbed. Valour is an easy matter without the 
event, and the only people qualified to talk about fear 
are those who have seen it close and put it away from 
them. 

There is another point about such disasters to which 
some consideration might be given. Does not our very 
recoil from them as an inconceivable outrage on our 
sheltered existence reveal us as growing somewhat out 
of touch with the facts of life? There never was a 
society to which death seemed of so little magnitude 
and yet of so much moment. We have almost reached 
the point of regarding death as an anachronism; and 
really we do so regard it except as a relief for old age. 
Now that we have to so great a measure freed our- 
selves from pestilence, we have eliminated the last of 
those elemental agencies that once served so well to 
‘keep us in our place’’. In England now we can 
believe in nothing that can make us afraid. Flood, 
tempest, fire, pestilence, famine, war: they are all, 


it might seem we should be humbly grateful. Have not 


| men ever dreamed of a place where none should make 


them afraid? It was perhaps that craving to be rid of 
fear that blinded men to all that fear had done for 
them. Go to any country where the elemental agencies 
are still at work; where men listen to the rising of the 
wind uncertain when it has fallen if their own house 
will still be standing; where towns wait breathless for 
the whisper of flood-water miles away; where there is 
a menace of death in the falling rain and snow, a 
certainty of famine in the continued sunshine; where 
Death may reap with the scythe of pestilence helpless 
thousands within a week; go to these places, and you 
will not find fear so much as all the things that fear 
teaches—a quieter courage, a tenderer humanity, « 
more instant resolution. It is a commonplace that the 
poor are good to each other. Fear has not vet ceased 
to be their schoolmaster: the uncertainty of fate it is 
that keeps them kind. 

‘* Abandon hope ’’ is written over the gates of hell. 
‘* Abandon fear ’’, wrote the rich man over his future. 


_** Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many years; 


so far as our fears go, words of no meaning. For that | 


take thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry.’’ It may be 
that neither hope nor fear can have a part in Paradise, 


but mortality still has need of them; its humility 


requires One as an incentive, the other is a curb upon 
its pride. Job was reproached by his friends with 
having ‘“‘cast off fear’’, and resented the 
imputation, for the nobility that may be in 
fear was known then, though we have grown 
too afraid to feel it. These great catastrophes 
bring back to us the chastening quality of fear, and 
show Death again to us in the robes he used to wear, 
which he wears still in other quarters of the world. 
We have learnt so many dodges for keeping death at 
bay that we are appalled by such intrusions on our 
declared security. The black man, the brown man, 
the red man, the yellow man, all look at death with 
calm acceptance, whether one or a thousand fall to the 
destroyer, but such acquiescence is now beyond the 
white man’s philosophy. We have become, indeed, 
a little oppressed by what we call the sanctity of human 
life, which hides under a_ fine-sounding phrase an 
increasingly materialistic conception of humanity. 

The West boasts its belief in immortality, and 
mourns its dead as though they were no more. ‘‘ This 
man that lost his life had but one life to live’’, we 
explain through our tears. ‘‘ This man, having but 
one life to live, lives it still ’’, the East answers. When 
Death is always so near, you must come to terms with 
him, you must fit him into your surroundings. Thanks 
to sanitation, and preventive hygiene, and Acts of Par- 
liament, Death is beginning to fit very uncomfortably 
into ours; and the less we see of him the more are 
we dismayed when on these terrible occasions he comes 
so nakedly into view. In the days of the Plague and 
the Great Fire, when Death knocked at every door in 
London, he was a common and popular figure in her 
masks and plays. Men could play with the shape 
which was always so near them. We cannot do that 
now. His skull and ribs would be bad form in the 


_ theatre, not because we die so much more, but so 
' much less often. We grow the more afraid, indeed, 


the less cause we have for fear, and all the noble attri- 
butes of fear have so passed beyond our understand- 
ing that we dare not even confess that we would feel 
the least timidity where better men have lost their 
heads. Yet we cannot tell—it is beyond imagination— 
how we would act if Death suddenly and in his ugliest 
mask looked into our faces. 

It would be more profitable, surely, if those of us 
who have been happily spared the keen grief of per- 
sonal bereavement should refrain on such occasions 
from questions that do not concern us, and try by 
contemplation to bring our spirits nearer to the old 
brave simple sense of death, so that we can look upon 
its certainties with a saner fortitude, and, by fearing 
only an unreadiness to meet it, rid our souls of that 
taint of panic which might rob us unawares of a 
noble end. 
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THE NATIONALIST VOLUNTEERS. 

HE Nationalist Volunteers are the latest factor in | 

the Home Rule problem, and an important one. | 

There is danger on the one hand of minimising their | 
capacity—on the other hand, it must not be exag- | 
gerated. They are to a great extent associated with | 
the ‘* Sinn Fein’? movement and are at present dis- | 
tinct from the Parliamentary Nationalist Party. It is | 
impossible to make an accurate estimate of their num- 
ber. The figures quoted from different sources vary | 
from 50,000 to 150,000. They are distributed all over | 
the south and west of Ireland. In nearly every im- | 
portant centre there is a Volunteer unit of 500 to 1,000 | 
men. They have but few rifles. These they have got 
from the Irish in America. Shot-guns and revolvers 
are common-—in fact, universal. Practically every | 
man possesses one or both of these weapons. They are | 
not believed to possess many funds—though this may | 
eventually be remedied from America. An appeal is | 
being made in the New York newspaper, the ‘ Irish | 
American ’’, for money to enable 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| or turn it to their own ends. 


the Volunteers ’’. 


The attitude of Mr. Redmond and his colleagues is 
peculiar. Until quite recently they have refused to 
sanction the new movement, but they are now adopt- 
ing a different tone. At present they appear to be 


_ watching their opportunity to capture the organisation 


Mr. Lundon, the 
Nationalist member, in a speech on Sunday said that 
‘* he had been sent down by Mr. Redmond to organise 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor has taken to 
praising them in his articles. In several centres the 
bulk of the volunteers belong to the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, and there are signs that Mr. Devlin is 


_ trying to use the powerful organisation of the A.O.H., 


of which he is president, to get control of the force. 
On the other hand the organisers of the Nationalist 
Volunteers are determined not to identify the move- 
ment with any political party. From the beginning 
they have refused to associate themselves with the 
party politicians and are persisting in the refusal, Never- 
theless if Mr. Redmond resolutely declines to agree to 
the exclusion of Ulster and publicly welcomes tne 


the Nationalist _ development of the Nationalist Volunteer movement, 


Volunteers to buy rifles. In many of the units instruc- | it is difficult to see how Colonel Moore and his friends 
tion in drill is given by ex-soldiers of the Connaught | can avoid an alliance with the political organisation. 


Rangers and Munster Fusiliers. 

Little is known of the standing or capacity of their 
officers, of either subordinate or superior rank. In- 
deed, not so long ago members of the orthodex 
Nationalist Party were wont to jeer at them as ‘‘ the 
leaderless army ’’. The only names of leaders to which 
prominence has been given are those of Colonel Moore, 
the late Commander of the Connaught Rangers, and 
Captain White, the eccentric son of the late Sir George 
White. Captain White became notorious through his 
connection with the Larkin Labour Movement in Dub- 
jin, and has now transferred his allegiance to the 
Nationalist Volunteers. 

Drilling, in most cases, has not gone beyond the 
elementary stage, and in many centres the attendances 


are not encouraging. The force has not been in exist- | 


ence long enough to gauge the degree of discipline, 
which it will be able to develop. While some of the 
men are respectable and well-conditioned, there is a 
large percentage of ‘‘ corner-boys ’’ and street roughs. 
It seems probable that lack of discipline will be a great 
danger to the peace of Ireland. 

The following incident is significant. 
in Co, Clare the local contingent rebelled against their | 
drill-instructors. 


In two places | 


In that event, owing to the control by the Parlia- 
_mentary party of the Hibernians and United Irish 
_ League all over the country, the passing of the Volun- 
_ teers under the control of the party organisers would 
| follow almost automatically. en 
| It is, therefore, necessary to consider the possibility 
of the control by the Nationalist Parliamentary Party 
ofa large and widely dispersed force, partially drilled, 
under some sort of discipline, and armed with shot 
guns and revolvers. The Nationalist Party have, in 
| the past, shown a remarkable capacity for organised 
| agitation accompanied by a campaign of violence. Mr. 
Redmond and his colleagues are quick to recognise 
the value of the Nationalist Volunteers as a politicai 
weapon. They have already refused to consider any 
suggestions by the Government of wider terms for the 
- exclusion of Ulster. If they can obtain control of the 
Volunteers they will be in a position to threaten the 
- Government with general chaos in Ireland if their 
| demands are not granted. The position ts rapidly 
hardening in such a way that widespread and pro- 
- tracted civil commotion in Ireland is inevitable in any 
event. If Ulster is not excluded the Provisional 
Government will be set up. Conflict with the Ulster 


They have deliberately turned out , Volunteers is inevitable. Civil war would follow. Simi- 


the ex-Service men selected to drill them by head- larly, if Ulster is excluded or if the Government dis- 


quarters and have chosen their own leaders. So far | 
us can be ascertained, the Nationalist Volunteer Force | 
is little more than a body of disconnected units bearing | 
the same name and sharing a common purpose. They | 
have no organisation like the elaborate headquarters 
staff and county organisation of the Ulster Volunteers, 
and consequently are incapable of effective concerted 
action. For instance, they would be unable to carrv 
cut an undertaking in the least degree comparable with 
the Ulster gun-running coup. It would not be an 
unfair criticism to say that they have neither arms, 
discipline, nor organisation—the three essentials of | 
military success. They therefore have little strategic | 
value, but they are capable of substituting mob rule | 
for the civil authority in every place in Ireland in which | 
they are coliected. Their drill would make them more 
powerful than an unorganised mob. In view of their | 
numbers—though not armed—they would probably be 

too strong for the local police. How far this danger | 
will actually arise it is impossible to foresee; but the 

prospect is disquieting. The purpose of the National- | 
ist Volunteers is not very clear. They profess to aim 
at building up the national unity of Ireland. How 
they hope to achieve this is not stated. They say that | 
they do not intend to fight the Ulster Volunteers except _ 
in the last resort. During the last few days they have 

declared their intention to resist the exclusion of any | 
of the Ulster counties save those in which the Unionists 

are in a majority—that is to say, they would resist the 

exclusion even of Tyrone and Fermanagh, where the 

Unionists are 45 per cent. of the population. 


solve without putting the Home Rule Bill on the Statute 
Book extensive and organised rioting by the Nationalist 
Volunteers would arise all over Ireland. A conflict 
between the Ulster Volunteers and the Nationalist 
Volunteers in the border counties of Ulster could not 
be avoided. This dilemma is the direct result of the 
policy of drift. Six months ago it might have been 
avoided by firm handling of the situation. In spite 


of every warning the Government have allowed the 
position to develop until there is no way to avoid 
a conflict. 


THE OUTRAGEOUS WOMEN. 


HE Suffragettes are again disastrously militant. 
Pictures are ruinously scratched; religious ser- 

vices interrupted; people assaulted; and the beautiful 
parish church at Wargrave burnt down. That is the 
week’s tale, surpassing last week’s damage of an 
exhibit at the British Museum, the attack in the Na- 
tional Gallery the week before, the destruction of an 


hotel by fire the week before that, the outrages at 


Birmingham Cathedral and other churches earlier in 
the year. These women seem to suffer from cycles of 
desperation: at one time nothing but pictures will do, 
at another it is pavilions, boathouses and grandstands, 
old mansions and churches. A year or so ago the cam- 
paign was directed for a time against the travelling 
public: railway stations were burnt, railway signals 
tampered with, and the railway officials were even 
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warned that attempts would be made to wreck express 
trains. That side of the campaign was temporarily 
dropped, and the Pankhurst organisation now seems 
to have turned definitely to churches and pictures. The 
passion for destroying pictures has clearly developed 
from the window-smashing campaign that was carried 
on two or three years ago. Windows can be replaced ; 
but pictures are another matter, and the Suffragettes 
realise that the more valuable the picture the more 
will its destruction be talked about. The interruption of 
church services is another application of the principle 
that the more outrageous the offence the more success- 
ful the advertisement. In proportion as it shocks the 
ordinary churchgoer it is considered successful by the 
perpetrators. 

The wanton destruction of churches by fire is some- 
thing new in political agitation. No logical excuse for 
this campaign of arson has yet appeared, even in the 
‘* Suffragette’’. The Suffragettes have no grievance 
against the Church such as they profess against the 
State. The real reason for this destruction, openly 
avowed and gloried in, is that it is an attempt to cow 
society. ‘‘ Give us the vote, and we will be on our 
good behaviour ’’, is the argument of these fanatics; 
‘refuse to give us the vote, and we will terrorise you 
into giving it by burning your churches, destroying 
your pictures, interrupting your theatres, and generally 
makirg life unbearable’’. The argument has acted 
in the contrary direction from what was intended. 
Society realises to the full the inconveniences to which 
it is put, but it also realises that those who do these 
things are not reasonable creatures. The Suffragettes 
have ruined their own cause by arson and outrage. 
What was five years ago an open constitutional ques- 


decent citizen can assist, and the older constitutional 
societies for Woman Suffrage have been overwhelmed 
by the wreckers. The plain result of militancy is that 
no citizen can now think of allowing any proposal for 
giving the franchise to women even to be discussed. 
Not the most moderate Bill can be considered by any- 
one who cares for political sanity or courage. We 
doubt if there is now any serious demand for the vote 
among the old moderate supporters. All are estranged. 
One rarely meets anyone who has the slightest 
sympathy with the militants. 

Woman Suffrage has been put off for a generation. 


woman commits the same crime again and again, and 
mocks at the penalties which she can defy at the 
cost of a hunger-strike and with the reward of being 
regarded as a heroine by her accomplices. The Cat- 
and-Mouse Act should be repealed, and the ordinary 
law enforced. If the Home Office has not the courage to 
face the odium which it fears will attach to this method— 
although Mr. McKenna need not fear that public 
opinion will not support him—it should either treat 
the law-breakers as criminal lunatics and press for them 
to be detained, like all other criminal lunatics, under 
trained medical supervision ‘‘ during His Majesty’s 
pleasure.”’ 

A new policy then is required by the Home Office, 
but one further step in this policy is essential. These 


/ women have some wealthy supporters and considerable 
' funds. Their fanaticism has a solid cash basis, and it 


is impossible for an outsider to decide whether the 
fanaticism draws the cash or the cash compels the 
fanaticism. The Government at present thinks of 
proceeding against subscribers to the funds of the mili- 
tant organisation. This would be better than no move 
at all; but it would surely be simpler to attach the 
funds of the organisation outright. The reluctance 
to interfere with the funds of any political 
organisation should be overcome. The funds. 
of the militants have been abused for the pur- 
poses of terrorising society, and society must protect 
itself. At present, we believe, this cannot be done 
in the existing state of the law, but the law should 


_ be reformed to deal with the abuse. In this matter 
we have no desire to censure Mr. McKenna. We 


desire in common fairness to recognise that he has had 
peculiar difficulties to face in dealing with this sudden 


| out k. But h y ise th i 
which | outbrea ut he must now recognise that the time 


has come for a firmer hand. 


OIL FOR THE FLEET. 


HETHER the Admiralty has made a good com- 
mercial bargain, and whether it has acted 

wisely in abandoning coal for oil as the prime motor 
for its ships are questions which we are content to 
leave to the experts. Important as they are, the 
political aspect of Mr. Churchill’s arrangements far 


| transcends them, and may well give a new turn both 


But having admitted so much, it must also be recog- | 
nised that the law has proved inadequate to cope with — 
this campaign. Society, particularly in England, organ- | 
ised as it is on the principle of giving the fullest amount | 


of individual liberty to every citizen, is not organised 
to cope with attacks from within. One assumes that 
human beings in a civilised state are reasonable, and, 


as a rule, the assumption is correct. The anti-vivisec- | 


tionists do not burn down the hospitals where anti- 
toxins are used. Yet they are as sincere, and presum- 
ably as anxious for the triumph of their cause, as the 
Suffragettes. Only with the Suffragettes has agita- 
tion gone beyond legitimate bounds, and the law has 
shown itself timid and hesitating when confronted 
with the hunger-strike and its later variant, the thirst- 
strike. The Cat-and-Mouse Act has, as a fact, made 
the law ridiculous. One understands the reluctance to 


punish political agitators as severely as ordinary | 


criminals as a general principle, but when political 
agitators act as ordinary criminals they must be 
punished as such. 


j 


On what principle a man who | 


burns down a_ house to get the insurance money is | 


imprisoned for ten years or more, while a woman who 
burns down a house to get the vote is imprisoned for 
a week or less, we have yet to discover. The Cat-and- 
Mouse administration has failed. The criminal is 


to our foreign and to our naval policy. 

The naval situation, it would appear, will be trans- 
formed. Up to now our great naval bases have been 
in direct and sure communication with the coalmines, 
and the fact that in time of war we could depend on our 
supplies of best Welsh steam coal while our potential 
enemies would be compelled to use coal of inferior 
quality has been rightly regarded as greatly to our 
advantage. That advantage is now disappearing. We 
shall, of course, look to the Admiralty to maintain 
adequate reserves of oil at home, but however great 
those reserves may be the Navy must keep in touch 
with its wells. Supplies must be guarded during their 
long voyages, and as they will travel vid the Medi- 
terranean the question of the size of the squadron we 
must maintain there will soon come up for reconsidera- 
tion. That is the first reaction of the new arrange- 
ment upon naval policy. But, besides this, we must 
assume that the enemy will attempt to raid, our oil- 
ships, and we shall require to guard against this 
danger by the construction of submarines and light 
cruisers. Points of this sort, however, do not come 
up for immediate settlement. We are not yet de- 
pendent on an oil-driven fleet, and so far from ex- 


| pecting any immediate pronouncement on policy we 


sentenced to imprisonment, released after four or five | 
days in a state of collapse, recovers, and after a week | 


or so again offends, is caught, and with her unexpired 


sentence still to serve, is sentenced again for a fresh | 
crime. By this means the fanatics, who are really | 
a very small band, are able to magnify their numbers | 


in the public estimation. The police realise what the 
ordinary newspaper reader does not, that the same 


doubt whether it will be made on next year’s Navy 
Estimates. 

But the political position requires to be examined 
now. It is sufficiently serious that the Admiralty can 
no longer depend on home supplies of fuel, but the 
difficulties of the situation are aggravated by the fact 
that the new supplies will not even be drawn from 
British territory. The Admiralty cannot have com- 
mitted itself to Persia without reluctance. As a 
matter of fact we know that it has interested itself in 
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the actual or possible output of oil in Burma, Trinidad, 
the prairie provinces of Canada, and even Scotland. 
But all these sources having proved unsatisfactory it 
had to look elsewhere; and as the oilfields of Russia 
and Roumania were obviously out of the question, its 
choice lay between Mexico and Persia. There can be 
no doubt that in giving the preference to Persia the 
Admiralty has decided rightly ; for we must be sure of 
our supplies, and our political position is far stronger 
in the Gulf than it can ever become in Mexican waters. 

But though strong, our position is by no means well 
defined. In fact the Gulf is patrolled and policed by 
the British, and is a mare clausum to other nations. 
But this fact has not received official recognition at 
the hands of any other great Power. There is, in 
particular, no mention of the Gulf in the Anglo- 
Russian agreement. Sir Edward Grey himself called 
attention to the omission in the note presented at the 
lime the agreement was signed, in which he explicitly 
pointed out that Britain in no way abated her claim 
to predominant irfterests in the Gulf. Critics asked 
why these interests were not expressly safeguarded, 
and though, we believe, their question was never 
answered officially it is understood that Sir Edward 
Grey decided to claim as the British sphere an area no 
larger than the Indian Army could undertake to hold, 
and that in this matter he was guided by the advice of 
Lord Kitchener. 

It is too late now to inquire whether the Foreign 
Secretary adopted a sound principle in his negotiations 
with Russia seven years ago; but it is certain that the 
agreement does not correspond to the needs of the 
present situation. The oil company’s concession 
covers a large area, larger perhaps than we need pre- 
serve; but vital spots of it lie beyond the British 
sphere, and supplies of oil are even now being tapped 
in that political no-man’s land the Turco-Persian 
frontier. It follows that we must seek to regularise 
our position in the Gulf vis-a-vis both Russia and Ger- 
many; for the final stretch of the Baghdad railway 
will run through the oil country. Negotiations for 
the settlement of this thorny issue have long been in 
progress, and the King’s Speech stated they were near- 
ing their end. The sooner we know the terms agreed 
upon the better; for there is no corner of the world, 
not even Gibraltar itself, undisputed control over 
which is now more essential to the security of the 
Empire than the strip of territory between Baghdad 
and the Gulf. 

One other point of political importance deserves 
notice. Oil wells will bring with them railways and 
commercial development. It may be an accident that 
the publication of the Admiralty’s oil arrangement 
has synchronised with the news of the union between 
the P. and O. and British India lines. At any rate, 
the news is timely. The P. and O. has devoted itself 
to its through traffic, while the British India has 
specialised in the coasting trade. The two lines 
together thus cover the whole field, and the combina- 
tion should prove a most valuable agent in developing 
British strength in the Middle East. 


THE WICKED ATTACK ON GOLF. 

T is not easy to regard golf with Laodicean detach- 
ment. One either loves the game or hates it. 
Once yield to the subtle fascination of the links, and 
you are a willing victim for life. But if you detest 
golf, you detest it with your whole soul—until, suc- 
cumbing to some vagrant temptation, you find, as is 
the way with novices, that the thing is absurdly easy, 
and not an impossible way of spending an afternoon. 
Then you are doomed. For the next essay is sure to 
end in humiliating failure. Your pride is piqued. You 
are determined not to be beaten by so absurdly simple 
a game. You take lessons, find more unexpected diffi- 
culties, and before long your real purpose in life is golf. 
The face of Nature changes for you. Everything 
divides itself into fairway and rough. The willow- 
fringed brook becomes an appalling bunker. The 
bank where the wild thyme blows, and the snake casts 
his enamelled skin, is something to be avoided. The 


| 
| happy to scout the proposals of a golfer. 


| dark mysterious spinney, where the birds chatter and 
the squirrel romps, is simply a horrible place where a 
ball may be lost. Your imagination pictures every- 
thing in terms of golf. You look on Jungfrau, and 
imagine what a troublesome business it would be to 
drive a ball over it, even if you were five hundred feet 
high. That is what so often happens to the man who 
Starts with a full-blown hatred of all connected with 
golf—the men who play, their dress, their jargon, the 
very hotels that pride themselves on being ‘‘ only five 
minutes from the finest links on the South Coast ”’. 
The fascination of golf is understandable, though not 
readily defined. The wicked hate of the non-player is 
less easy to grasp. Perhaps it is that golfers have a 
way, which can be immensely irritating, of regarding 
non-golfing mankind with a kind of polite scorn. The 
Englishman’s unpopularity with foreigners is largely 
due to the immense self-satisfaction which prevents him 
from boasting. A Frenchman will boast in his way ; 
a German will boast rather more offensively ; _an 
American more offensively still. But the true English- 
man does not boast at all. He assumes his superiority 
as something axiomatic. It is really not worth men- 
tioning anything so self-evident. The golfer’s attitude 
is irritating for the same reason. He takes it that all 
sensible men play golf—that the seaside, the moors, the 
downs were specially designed by the Architect of the 
universe for his peculiar benefit ; that all country hotels 
exist for him; and that people who wander in the neigh- 
bourhood of a golf course admiring the scenery are 
mere nuisances. And there’s an end on’t. That 
nuisances must exist in an imperfect world he recog- 
nises with philosophy, but they are nuisances all the 
same. It is this spirit that makes the outsider at a 
golfing ‘hotel feel an outsider indeed ; and some of his 
fury is no doubt attributable to the fact that nothing he 
says or does can disturb the phlegm of the golfer. 
This is curiously illustrated by the furious denunciation 
of golf appearing just now in ‘‘ Times ’’ letters. There 
is sincere venom in the attack—and there is really no 
defence. The golfer thinks it hardly worth while to 
take notice of the vapourings of clearly disordered 
minds; and the clearly disordered minds become more 
| disordered because the enemy will not show fight. 
| 


Nothing is more annoying than to swear at a man who 
merely adjusts his eye-glass to see what sort of person 
you may be. Let Mr. Bosanquet take care; that is 
what many people are doing to him when he swears 
at golf in the ‘‘ Times ”’. 

The charges against golf grow daily in extravagance. 
It is cockneyfying the countryside; it is ruining the 
manhood of the nation; it is placing our commercial 
supremacy at the mercy of the foreigner; it is — 
affecting the interest in first-class cricket. People ws 
not drill because they prefer golf. The schoolboy is 
growing up egotistic, unsocial and unpatriotic because 
| golf is luring him away from the wholesome discipline 
of team games. Business men are facing bankruptcy 
| with indifference because golf tempts them from — 
| offices three or four days a week. Statesmen, under 
the influence of this fatal anodyne, are no longer in 
touch with realities. The man who has once developed 
golf-madness, we are told, rapidly loses all og 
He might just as well take to drugs or drink. e 
mournful cry of the ‘‘ golf widow ’’ rises with om 
ing shrillness. It is a pitiful story that she tells. < 
golfer won her maiden affections. But the seg 
had hardly waned before a strange restlessness seize 
him on Saturday afternoons. In a few months happi- 
ness had fled. He sought the links at daylight, and 


i ing his 
m and to tell devastating anecdotes concerning 
main putting and the horrible things that had 
happened to put him off his game. The poor woman's 
life is blighted, and she warns all girls who want to be | 


| came home only to practise his swing in the drawing- 


It would really seem that the moral temperance story 
of Victorian memory should be rewritten to fit in with 
this modern danger to happy marriage. The first 
chapter might introduce the pride of the village leaving 
the ivy-grown parish church on the arm of her lover, 
a man perfectly respectable but for the fact that during 
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his last fortnight at Brighton he was led by a danger- | 
ous friend to go twice round the links. As the carriage © 


passes the local golf club-house his eye wanders fur- 
tively from the bonny face of the bride to the spot 
where a purple-faced colonel is just driving off his 
second tee. The bride sighs. It is her first misgiving. 
Then we have the neglected home. The silver cake- 
basket, gift of a fond mother, has gone—pawned to buy 
half-a-dozen liquid-cored balls of special make. The 
mock Chippendale chairs have been sold to pay last 
year’s club subscription. Squalid misery broods over 
the household. The children ask where father is, while 
the lonely wife weeps. Then comes the culminating 
chapter. The dry-rot has bitten deeper. The oppressed 
wife asks her husband for money to buy mere bread for 
the children. He is in a bad temper, having failed at 
the last green. ‘‘ Bread!’’ he exclaims, ‘‘ ask me for 
bread, when these lazy brats can easily earn ten 
shillings a day on the links’’. And then, on the 
temperance-story plan, he lays out his unfortunate off- 


spring with a brassey. On which the much-tried wife | 


is stirred at last to indignant protest, and good Alder- 
man Brown, President of the Anti-Golf Union, who has 
been a silent witness of the sad scene, emerges to back 
up her remonstrance. Finally the husband is touched 
with remorse, swears reformation, accepts gratefully 
good Alderman Brown’s undertaking to see the 
children decently buried, and the story ends on a note 
of high hope. 

All these charges against golf are far from novel. 
The other day a gallant general protested against the 
** lazy swine ’’ who spent their Saturdays on the links 
instead of at drill. Four centuries ago the Scottish 
Parliament was equally severe on devotees of the ‘‘ un- 
profitabill sport ’’ who neglected the patriotic pastime 
of archery on its account. It was resolved that golf 


should be ‘‘ utterly cryit down’’. Nevertheless golf | 


survived the Scottish Parliament—survived even the 
fulminations of John Knox. It was stated to the dis- 


credit of Mary Stuart that she played golf within a few | 


days of Darnley’s murder. She was a true golfer. 
But one suspects the enthusiasm of Charles I., for it is 
recorded that he broke off his game at Leith on 
receiving news of the Irish rebellion. That might put 
‘a modern golfer off his stroke, but would hardly tear 
thim away prematurely from the links. For, whatever 


else may be said of it, golf is probably the most absorb- | 


ing game we have. Hence its value as a relaxation 
for busy men. Hence, too, a certain danger that with 
some it may cease to be a game and become a voca- 
tion. That a man may dawdle over golf, without being 
slack, is its great recommendation for young and old. 
\We confess we have dawdled when we have been in 
the high gorse after our drive at the fourth tee at 
Bramshott; we have dawdled also at the burn at 
North Berwick. But it is a game on which younger 
people may waste a vast amount of time if they overdo 
it; and the tendency to overdo it can scarcely be denied. 
The schoolboy wants a more strenuous game alto- 
gether—something in which he stands a chance of 
being knocked about. On the whole, it would be well 
if the old idea still held good that golf, as an essen- 
tially slow-footed pastime, is best fitted for men past 
the thirties, and rather beneath the dignity of hot 
young blood. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
SHAKESPEARE HIMSELF.—III. 
By Georce A. B. Dewar. 

N one of his lectures Professor Masson touched on 
what he called the ‘‘ time-feeling ’’ of Shake- 
speare and put it beside the ‘* space-feeling ’’ of Milton. 
The passage is in his lecture on the sonnets, and 
nothing I can recall in criticisms of Shakespeare has 
interested me much more, except Charles Lamb’s little 
note on Kent’s last words about his dying master and 
a splendid flash or two by Coleridge. No poet worth 
the name, I imagine, could be without this time-feel- 
ing; it seems to be an absolutely essential part of his 
imagination. It is much more general, and it affects 


us more intimately than Milton’s space-fecling : for we 
are not in touch with the spheres, whereas we are with 
time—we are up against time. It profoundly 
affected Carlyle. It weighed heavily on Richard 
Jefferies, though he strove to thrust it away and 
declared for buoyancy-—‘‘ the heart must uphold itself 
like the sun’’. The feeling is marked and poignant in 
Tennyson—the great man whom criticasters who know 
little about poetry and less about life are to-day trying 
to set in his place. Perhaps it is specially notice- 
able in later work of Tennyson's, but the time-feeling is 
very far from being an attribute of age. It informs 
the imagination of quite young people who are incapable 
of a line of verse as well as poets of ripe years, and 
the melancholy and mystery of it are constantly on us 
like a spell. 

The time-feeling is often quite apart from all moral 
reflections as to its flight and our wasted opportunities 
and misspent hours, and so forth—apart from the mood 
of Young in his ‘‘ Night Thoughts ’’, when the bell 
strikes one and he hears it as the knell of his years 
and moralises solemnly thereon. It is so strong in 
some natures that it works powerfully without the least 
resort to copybook maxims and trite warnings. 

Clearly Shakespeare, as Mr. Masson pointed out, 
was tremendously impressed by this idea of time. He 
personified it, and often presented it in varied superb 
imagery. His time is a figure vast and thought-ruling 
as his death. Time the clocksetter, ‘‘ that bald sexton 
Time ’’, held Shakespeare in thrall and ceaseless won- 
derment not less than that other figure, ‘‘ That fell 
arrest without all bail’’, that fell serjeant strict in 
his arrests. If there is moralising in his account of 
time delving the parallels in beauty’s brow, or of how 
our minutes make for their end like waves on the 
pebbled shore—‘‘ each changing place with that which 
goes before ’’—it is moralising a world apart from the 
excellent didactic business. Shakespeare’s time and 
death, at least some of his most impressive and ruth- 
less accounts of them, indeed belong to the realm of 
the imagination rather than to that of morality; they 
are stories without an ethical purpose or a lesson. 

The truth is that this time-feeling in many of us 
distinctly is wholly irrespective of any such considera- 
tions or practical lessons of life--of how we should in 
future seize the moment as it flies, make up for lost 
hours, and the like. It is simply a thing to be pon- 
dered over, marvelled at. Ten years ago to-day, 
twenty years ago, is there a stranger fiction in the 
world, a fiction that is sometimes past belief? The 
time-feeling in many men almost amounts to an extra 
sense constantly filling and dominating the mind: no 
wonder it worked in the great being of Shakespeare, 
and found expression in his work. It is part of Shake- 
speare’s personality, Shakespeare himself. 

But Shakespeare was evidently filled and dominated, 
at one period of his life, or atl through it, by another 
feeling which in him aimost amounts to an extra 
sense. One may call it the king-feeling. It is as old, 
perhaps, as civilisation, almost instinctive and ele- 
mental. It has nothing to do with the spirit of loyalty 
or of royalty or courtliness. It is in no way political. 
As Carlyle was, like Shakespeare, intensely inspired 
by the time-feeling, so, like Shakespeare, he was in- 
spired by the king-feeling; nothing about kings out 
of Shakespeare’s historical plays moves one more than 
the two passages in Carlyle’s ‘‘ French Revolution ”’ 
in which Louis takes leave of his family, and in which 
Marie Antoinette goes to her end. Shakespeare is 
often spoken and written of as a strong believer in 
and upholder of kingship. Mr. Masson touched on 
this in one of his lectures on ‘‘ Shakespeare Per- 
sonally ’’, and doubtless Shakespeare’s work does 
—on the whole—point absolutely to his being a 
believer in establishment, in the Elizabethan State and 
order of things. Mr. Masson* indeed goes near, I 
notice, to depicting Shakespeare as a kind of high 
Tory. ‘On all hands the evidence is that he was 


*] mentioned his book in an earlier article—* Shakespeare 
Personally ’? (Smith, Elder, 6s. net), a most interesting and valu- 
able study. 
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aristocratic, or at least anti-democratic... . overt 
action by the mass or the mob for the political conduct 
of the world seems to have been distasteful to him, 
unimaginable by him except as blatancy, confusion, 
indirect instruction to the real rulers as to requirements 
and probabilities of things, and a medium for their machi- 
nations.’’ Into this I had rather not go-—it might end by 
taking Shakespeare into the lobby for or against the 
Plural Voting Bill or the payment of members. The 
king-feeling in Shakespeare, as one finds it in the plays 
of ** Richard II.’’, ‘‘ Henry IV.’’, and ‘* Henry V.”’, 
and in the exquisite shepherd soliloquy of the king 
in ‘* Henry VI.’’, really springs from no political views 
or leanings, but is purely human and deep-hearted. It 
is strongest, of course, in ‘* Richard II.’’, and makes 
that play to me perhaps the most moving poem in 
English. I turn over and over again to the mirror 
scene in ‘‘ Richard II.’’ Its quite marvellous beauty 
of expression, and the swiftly alternating notes of 
passion, meekness, reproach, despair, resignation, 
cynicism hold one in a spell. Nothing that I know in 
Shakespeare, nothing out of Shakespeare, is quite like 
it. It is a pageantry of pathos. It runs through 
the whole gamut of kingly and of human suffering. 
Yet Richard, who is condemned as a miserably weak 
man and king, never rants or mouths, but all through 
holds himself in complete intellectual control. His 
literary instinct not for a moment fails him. All his 
phrases and figures are true and sure, and the result 
is an intellectual treat incomparably higher than any 
ever offered by battles of the wits elsewhere. We 
have a notion as we read Richard’s glittering, stinging 
sayings—irony and agony blended throughout—of 
Bolingbroke listening half entranced even as we are 
entranced ourselves as we read; whilst the whole 
haunted scene rises up and is envisaged before us. 
Defend us from any version of Richard on the stage ! 

We have heard and seen it too often in imagination 
to need the aid of mimes and bits of cardboard. 
Defend us from the mirror dashed to the floor—it 
would be worse ten thousand times than Burke’s dagger. 

Shakespeare believed in the divine right of kings ; 
I do not mean in the sense Laud or Charles I. believed 


in it. He believed in the divine right of kings to 
suffer. It has deeply touched the imagination of many 
people. It seems to have obsessed Shakespeare at the 


time, at any rate, when he was writing the historical. 


plays. The fifth volume of my favourite Steevens’s 
edition of Shakespeare, 1811—ten volumes I bought 
from old bookstalls for half-a-crown in two incomplete 
lots~-holds ‘‘ Richard II.”’, ‘‘ Henry IV.’’, and 
‘“Henry V.’’. If I add the sixth volume—and the 
two will slip easily into a very small bag or coat pocket 
—I take away into the country with me Shakespeare’s 
complete tragedy of kingship. In ‘‘ Henry IV.”’ no 
doubt it is relieved by the glorious wit and humour and 
the practical joke and impudence and the carousing and 
bawdiness that play around Falstaff, and by the mettle 
of Hotspur, and in ‘‘ Henry V.’’ by the clash of arms 
and patriotic fervour. But still it is there as certainly 
as in Richard or ‘‘ Henry Divinity hedges 
a king—-but at the cost of ‘‘ what infinite heartsease ”’ 
which private men enjoy and which brings sleep to the 
happy low’’! The successful man of action, 
Henry V., has soon discovered it as surely as the 
irresolute, unsuccessful Richard, and learnt how to 
regard at their right value 
‘*the balm, the sceptre, and the ball, 

The sword, the mace, the crown imperial, 

The intertissued robe of gold and pearl, 

The farcéd title running ‘fore the king *’. 


It is all through ‘‘ Henry VI.’’, of course, and is 
presented with magical beauty in the king’s contrast 
of his Jot with that of the yokel who drinks homely 
curds out of a leather bottle and sleeps sweetly secure 
under a fresh tree’s shade—things far beyond a 
prince’s delicates. 

Grouping all these passages together—and on no 
account leaving out the shepherd and his silly sheep 
passage in ‘‘ Henry VI.’’, which no one who has ever 


i 


lived but Shakespeare could have written—we have a 
view of kingship as faithful and complete as a hundred 
histories by the most learned historians can give us. He 
says only a few different things, perhaps, but in saying 
them he employs his utmost power of language and 
curious thought. The puns and passion of Richard II., 
the grave meditation and philosophy of Henry V., 
and the poor humble melancholy of Henry VI., no 
doubt all come to much the same thing—the moral of 
it being that the glory of kinship is deceptive, that the 
game is not really worth the candle : and yet there is not 
a line in these passages that falls flat as a truism or a 
platitude or wise saw. It never stales, and one comes 
with fresh zest to the reading of it no matter how often 
one comes. The secret may be partly in the gift of 
Shakespeare's language, in his phrase and antithesis : 
but still more it is in the child-like sincerity and won- 
derment of this thing by which Shakespeare was 
enchained and enthralled—the king-feeling. 


NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURY 
ART. 
By C. H. CoLtins Baker. 

NE can hardly take the specimens of twentieth- 
century art achieved by 1914 as very significant 
of the twentieth century. A quite cautious man could 
prophecy that by 1920 most of the young painters 
represented at Whitechapel and the New English Art 
Club will either be doing their best to live down their 
early reputations or will regard their work of 1914 as 
inexpressive first period. “So we must not take this 
first decade of the present century as typical, in the 
way that one could accept the nineteenth century art 

exhibition at Whitechapel in 1910. 

For one thing our twentieth century men are all 
young, and, compared with what I hope they will be, 
unperceptive. Artists like Mr. Lamb, Mr. Currie, 
Mr. Gertler and Mr. Eric George at present realise 
life only on the surface; like all young painters save 
the fewest, Masaccio and Girtin for example, they 
lack deep insight. Mr. Lamb’s ‘* Islanders, Donegal ’’, 
at Suffolk Street, quite apart from its muddy sense of 
colour and feeble, laboured technique, and his ‘‘ Mrs. 
Behrend *’ at Whitechapel, clearly show just how far 
he can penetrate towards the inner subtle life of people 
before he is stopped short-—-or rather one would 
say before he reaches a plane of character of 
which he is completely unaware. Not one of these 
twentieth century men has yet seen things with the 
spontaneous freshness, the intimacy and creative vision 
that among their immediate elders Mr. John and Mr. 
Steer manifest. So far they are mainly absorbed in 
problems of ways and means, technical experiments 
and ingenious knacks. At present originality is the cult, 
and many ardent spirits think that it can be picked up 
from outside or adopted like a fashion. The real 
thing of course does not happen in that way, nor can 
any daringness or unconventionality take its place. 
Probably no decade in art history has been as full of 
incident as this last; with intrepid enterprise our 
younger men have sought salvation in egregious 
recipes as other people make the round of quack 
remedies. Mr. George in No. 200, at Suffolk Street, 
is giving the Florentines a gaudy trial; Mr. Gertler 
in No. 271, which shows a commonplace sense of 
colour, is said to be trying his hand in an Egyptian 
style; Mr. Gaudier-Brzeska, in his marble portrait of 
Mr. Pound (which has been mistaken for the naked 
torso of a woman) is seeking relief in the mannerisms 
of Nicobar Island talismans. In the meantime, some- 
where or other, in some small still voice, the true 
business of Art is sure to be going on. It is not 
impossible that Mr. Gertler or Mr. Lamb will even- 
tually paint great works; but first they will have 
grown out of clever experiments and the delusion that 
variety is originality, and that any lasting value 
attaches to this or that scheme of colour or audacity. 

The feeling given one by Mr. Lamb and his group 
is that if only they would desist from a kind of self- 
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conscious ‘‘ originality ’’, if they would let us take | 


their novelty and unconventionality for granted, they 
would have so much more energy released for things 
that really matter. Mr. Lamb is certainly less 


embarrassed by manner than the others; his portrait | 


at the New English and No. 360 at Whitechapel really 
strike one as more interested in what he wanted 
to say than in the way he said it. Mr. Gertler’s 
‘“My Mother’’ at Whitechapel, though stamped by 
the dernier cri movement, yet is intimately expressive. 
But it is this consuming ambition to be up to date in 
costume, so to speak, that marks off our present young 
school from the schools of the nineteenth century. 

The Pre-Raphaelites and the Impressionists seemed 
as queer, no doubt, to their contemporaries; but they 
were striving to get nearer to Nature rather than to be 
original. They made mistakes and paid the penalty ; 
we now see that the Impressionists fell short because 
they thought there was some magic virtue in the 
spectrum and optical science; painters like Mr. 
Pissarro, Messrs. Bevan and Ginner, and Misses Lan- 
caster and Godwin seem still to cling to that belief. 
There is no absolute value in painting the shadows in 
flesh bright green because according to science they 
ought to be green; there is no real importance in the 
fact that at a certain distance greens and violets merge 
into a general tone. The Birket Foster school painted 
detail in a botanical spirit; these neo-impressionists 
approach light and colour from their scientific side. 
The theory is very interesting, but has no necessary 
connection with art. In much the same way a 
mysterious value is attributed to high key; the New 
English exhibition scintillates with it. But one of the 
most important because most living pictures there, 
Mr. Sickert’s ‘‘ Ennui’’, is relatively low in pitch. 
Mr. Steer’s ‘‘ Summer Evening ”’ is not high keyed, 
yet it has a value unapproached by any landscape in 
the exhibition. Instead of pursuing colour and key as 
ends in themselves, Mr. Sickert and Mr. Steer simply 
went for the inherent spirit of their themes. 

Mr. Tonks’s ‘‘ Fortune Teller’’ is a twentieth- 
century pre-Raphaelite picture. Imagine the colour, 
light and atmosphere perception of Millais and Holman 
Hunt evolved on lines of the impressionist develop- 
ment, and you have this canvas. Mr. Tonks’s task 
was extraordinarily difficult—to interpret the individu- 
ality of several people absorbed by a common interest, 
an interest, moreover, of a slight nature. The widest 
range of sympathy is demanded for such an undertak- 
ing ; intuitively to realise and translate the subtle shades 
of emotion experienced by these various watchers, 
and, as it were, to encase their widely differing feelings 
and personalities in the atmosphere of one fleeting 
second, would be consummate. Who, indeed, but 
Rembrandt has completely succeeded in an adventure 
of this kind? The most spontaneous qualities of ‘‘ The 
Fortune Teller ’’ are in the man’s head, in the centre, 
and the rich light irradiating the heroine. The ex- 


pression of light in this and Mr. Steer’s landscape is | 


very different from that of, say, Mr. Pissarro, Spencer 


Gore and Mr. Ginner. These latter analyse light and | 


colour from without, and attempt to reconstruct Nature 
artificially, like synthetic ruby and rubber chemists. 
But Mr. Steer and Mr. Tonks somehow evoke life 
itself rather than a substitute. This applies equally 
to Mr. Sickert and, in spite of its schematic concep- 
tion, to Mr. Holmes’s impressive ‘‘ Burning Kiln’’. I 
shall not now attempt to discuss Mr. Holmes’s two 
industrial landscapes, only saying that in this direction 
lie undreamed possibilities. The artist who will be 
inspired enough to understand and bring through the 
beauty of modern city landscape will be immortal. 
The grandeur, the sublimity of London and the out- 
skirts of a Manchester or Leeds wait for their inter- 
preter. 
great art wave will break. 

Mr. McEvoy’s large portrait is an important warn- 
ing to that distinguished artist, though he is not 
likely to be seduced into a fashionable practice. 
Obviously there are themes he is quite unfitted to cope 
with, as there are things, such as his ‘‘ Netmakers ”’ 
and Mrs. McEvoy’’, that he expresses incom- 


In this direction, I sometimes think, the next _ 


The problem of fashionable portraiture 
is rather involved; judging by the works of 
successful society painters our upper hundreds 
are too contemptible to live. The kind of portraits 
that spoil drawing-rooms in superior mansions 
painfully remind one of popular custard posters. 
One can only suppose that boredom, hurry, and lack of 
sympathy contribute to these results; one cannot take 
it as a sociological fact that the species society-leader 
is characterised by dollish vacuity. If, then, a painter 
who can discern the wit and charm and complex 
character of ordinary folk could manage to bring the 
same scrutiny to bear on his fashionable sitters he 
might often be successful. Among the more interest- 
ing things at the New English Show are Miss Har- 
mar’s pleasant No. 201, Mr. Shepherd’s experimental 
‘* Head of a young Girl’’, Mrs. Wheatley’s ‘‘ The 
Interruption ’’ and a queer little snow picture of people 
coming out of church, by Miss Cyriax. Mr. Claughton 
Pellew, feeling Nature keenly, fills his embroidery-like 
landscapes with a convincing quality : one is inclined to 
say about him that if only a man has really seen some- 
thing wonderful it does not much matter how formal 
and schematic is his rendering. But, then, of course, 
one begins to speculate about the capacity for expan- 
sion that such a formula has. The etchings are 
unusually high in level; Mr. Russell’s pastels are bril- 
liant examples of that medium. Perhaps the finest 
watercolour in the exhibition is Mr. Tonks’s ‘ In- 
terior ’’, and another very good use of this medium is 
No. 56, by Mr. Tryon. Returning to the oils, there 
are No. 219 by Mr. Buckhurst, No. 226 by Mr. Arm- 
field, and in its clumsy way No. 231 by Mr. Schwabe 
that interest one. 

As a postscript only can I refer to the promising and 
stimulating show of Mr. Lipezinski’s work in the Little 
Gallery, Great Marlborough Street. His colour is rich, 
his feeling for design large and telling, and above all 
he convinces one of emotional response to Nature. 


parably. 


LAURENCE IRVING. 
By Joun PALmer. 

AURENCE IRVING was late in coming to his 

full stature. Only during these last years had 

he begun to figure as one of the great actors of our 

day. He is therefore one of the very few figures of 

our contemporary stage whose arrival I have per- 
sonally witnessed. 

Perhaps the most striking thing about Laurence 
Irving during these later years was the way in which 
he struck out a reputation for himself quite unlike 
anything a pupil of his father was expected to 
achieve. It has been often exclaimed how Laurence 
Irving in many of his ways and manners suggested 
the great figure in whose shadow he always walked; 
but these ways and manners were merely superficial— 
a familiar likeness of kin which sometimes covers 
differences absolute and impassable. There was never 


_in Laurence Irving anything demonic or unaccount- 


able. His art was calculated and intellectual. No 
story or opinion I have ever heard concerning the art of 
his father could, save by way of contrast and flat con- 
tradiction, be fitted to the art of Laurence Irving. I 
should, ‘adeed, conjecture that Laurence Irving’s com- 
paratively late discovery of himself was due to the neces- 
sity he was under to shake himself entirely free of his 
father’s influence and methods before he could stand 
forth in his own time and way. This freedom he lately 
achieved. In a sense he was only just starting his 
career. We are happy to know that Laurence Irving, 
before he was so terribly cut off, had already felt some 
of that wonderful joy which alone makes tolerable the 
struggle for artistic expression—that he was able 
proudly to look back on something finely achieved. 
But this makes his loss the more painful for those who 
were beginning to celebrate his promise. We had 


| begun to count upon him as we faced the future—as 
_we numbered our forces for the perpetual battle of 
' great things with mean. 
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Laurence Irving’s ability to win a place for himself 
independently of his lineage—his success in standing 
away from the brilliant glamour of his name—is clear 
proof of an original and adventurous mind. It is not 
altogether an advantage to be the son of a genius, to 
suggest inevitably a tradition or perhaps « compari- 
son. Laurence Irving—speaking without offence— 
had, as it were, to live down the reputation of one of 
the greatest actors of any day. His name was con- 
secrated to a set of associations and ideas; and they 
happened to be not quite suited to the bearer’s own 
personality and instinct. Laurence Irving had to dis- 
cover this; and for many years he was not happy in 
the English theatre. He became the dreaming brother, 
with a taste for letters and adventurous thought. 
Then, after his first false start, he began again, dis- 
covering that he was of his own, and not of his 
father’s, generation. ‘‘ Intellectual ’’ has come justly 
to be used as a term of reproach. People have dis- 
covered that thoroughly stupid people can be intel- 
lectual. But Laurence Irving was at the second start 
of his acting career intellectual in the high and true 
fashion of a man who uses his intellect to temper and 
fix the work of imagination. Intellect is a good horse, 
and will take you anywhere, if imagination knows the 
way. Laurence Irving was equipped to travel wide 
and far. 

I first realised all the fine things Laurence Irving 
was bound to achieve when a few years ago he ap- 
peared in his own version of Dostoievski’s ‘‘ Crime 
and Punishment ’’. All that was left of Dostoievski’s 
truth and subtlety was in the acting of Laurence 
Irving. The play itself—the theatrical shell into which 
Irving had put the story—could be no more than a 
crude tale of murder and remorse; for the drama of 
Dostoievski’s great work is first to last in the brain 
of his people—unseen, and spoken in snatches only. 
Played by an ordinary actor from the bare scenario 
this production would have been as wholly barbarous 
and undistinguished as the travesty of Tolstoy’s work 
now running at the Scala. But Laurence Irving, 
by a hundred strokes, deliberate and sure, elaborate 
yet seeming inevitable, really conveyed the tragic 
quality of a tale which, baldly upon the stage, was 
merely horrible. 
was marked. The kind and quality of his work was 
clearly to be distinguished from the mass of merely 
competent playing. 


He lived with his time and felt that the time was in 
labour with something better than itself. He had 
broken away from the theatre of his youth. He had 
studied the craft and achieved the spirit of the imme- 
diate present. He stood looking into the future. The 
imagination which had prompted him between the lines 
of Raskolnikoff and Skule, to grasp at every straw 
that might reveal the way of their spirit; which had 
taught him the value of fidelity in small things and 
the potential immensity of the trivial; which had kept 
him, even when ruthlessly filled with the religion of 
realism, blindly true to his instinct that art should be 
beautiful—this imagination would surely have enabled 
him to possess the coming day. His absorption in 
detail and love of intellectual analysis was his appren- 
ticeship—an apprenticeship served late, but filled with 
young hope. Partly for what he had already done, 


_ but more for what he was bound to do, we mourn in 


Laurence Irving the loss of an actor whom, without 
forcing our eulogy under the stress of emotion, we may 
justly number with the great. 

Laurence Irving was a public figure; and of the 
manner of his death we may perhaps be permitted to 
speak. He will be remembered by many for the last 


| glimpses we have of him. He died as befitted one who 


_ of Roger Bacon. 


From that moment Laurence Irving | 


had already touched our imagination in a noble way— 
sure of himself; meeting a rush of terror with a steady 
will; with comfort and strength to spare for the 
comrade of his last adventure. 


ROGER BACON. 
By Sir Sanpys. 

N Wednesday, the 1oth of June, it is proposed to 

commemorate the seventh centenary of the birth 
For such a commemoration no scene 
can be more suitable than the University of Oxford, 
for Oxford was not only the first of his two Universi- 
ties, but it was also in the Franciscan house at Oxford 
that he died on St. Barnabas Day in 1294. The date 
fitly chosen for commemorating his birth is the eve of 
the date of his death. 

Roger Bacon was born near IIchester, in Somerset. 
He apparently belonged to a wealthy family, but his 


_ eldest brother lost his fortune owing to his loyalty to 


Henry III. in the disputes between the King and the 


_ Barons. At Oxford, Roger Bacon attended the lectures 


In many réles which followed—he played Iago to | 


Sir Herbert Tree’s Othello, Skule in the Haymarket 
production of ‘‘ The Pretenders ’’—Laurence Irving fur- 
ther emphasised the intellectual quality of his appeal. 
He made points. He illustrated the text. He got an 
unusually keen brain to work upon his part, which left 
no detail unexamined. He analysed it to the last 
syllable of its significance. Then he put together the 
pieces and turned them into the likeness of a human 
figure whose movements should all be consistent with 
the idea he had conceived of the part as a whole. It 
might be imagined that the result of this procedure 
would be no more than a beautiful piece of mechanism 
—-that it lacked vitality; but this I am sure the future 
would remarkably have denied. Laurence Irving had 
already got beyond the fascination of intellectual 
analysis. He still loved detail for its own sake. But 
this he would undoubtedly have outgrown. There was 
the unmistakable driving-power of imagination behind 
all this merely intellectual activity. His imagination 
lit easily at the hint of a word, and took him beyond 
the letter into the spirit. He must certainly have 
learned perfectly to combine his love for exhausting 
the ‘‘lines’’ of a part with the intuitive synthesis of 
imagination. He was one of the picked men of this 
generation, marked out for the difficult enterprise of 
reconciling the modern need for faithful realism with the 
need, yet more modern and shortly to be imperiously 
clamant, for imaginative simplicity—for the sweeping 
clean of our art from the stupefying litter of unessen- 
tial facts transcribed for their own sake. 

In a word, Laurence Irving was alertly modern. 


of Edmund Rich, an exponent of Aristotle, who was 
afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury from 1234 to 
1240. He also came under the influence of Robert 
Grossetéte, lecturer to the Franciscans at Oxford, and 
subsequently Bishop of Lincoln from 1235 to 1253. 
It was owing to the influence of Grossetéte that Bacon 
learnt Greek, and also joined the Franciscan Order, 
which had established itself at Oxford in 1224. 

Like Grossetéte, and other English scholars who 
owed their first allegiance to the University of Oxford, 
he completed his academic career at the University of 
Paris. His first visit to Paris extended from 1234 to 
1250, and was spent in academic studies. It was 
followed by two other visits in the days when he was 
exiled from England by the General of the Franciscan 
Order, and when he lived under strict surveillance at 
the house of the Franciscans near the Porte Saint- 
Michel, first from 1257 to 1267, and next from 1278 
to 1292. 

During the first of his three visits he was greatly 
attracted by the teaching of a most modest and learned 
instructor, whose devotion to experimental science 
prompted his pupil to describe him as ‘‘ the Master of 
Experiments ’’. This instructor was Master Peter, of 
Meharicourt, in Picardy, who has been identified with 
Petrus Peregrinus de Maricourt, the author of a 
treatise on the Magnet. At the University of Paris 
Roger Bacon received the degree of Doctor of Theo- 
logy, and was hailed by his contemporaries as ‘‘ the 
Admirable Doctor ”’. 

In 1253, three years after Roger Bacon’s return to 
Oxford, Robert Grossetéte died. Oxford was at that 
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lime in the diocese of Lincoln, and the death of so 


enlightened and so influential a prelate must have been 
severely felt by his devoted adherent. In 1259 Bacon 
came under the suspicions of the authorities of the 
Franciscan Order and was sent to Paris, there to be 
kept in strict confinement from 1257 to 1267. 

The latter date was one of the turning points of his 
career. Guy de Foulques, who, as papal legate in 
England, had heard ‘of the fame of Roger Bacon, was 
raised to the papal throne as Clement IV. in 1265, and 
the encouragement which he promptly gave to the 
persecuted Franciscan led Bacon to produce, at the 
Pope’s urgent request, three of his greatest works—the 
Opus Majus”’, the ‘‘ Opus Minus ”’, and the ‘* Opus 
Tertium ’’. These were successively sent to the Pope 
in 1267 and, whether they ever reached their destina- 
tion or not, the fact that so important a personage was 
interested in the fate of the prisoner in Paris probably 
contributed to his release in 1268, when he returned to 
Oxford. 

Three years later he there completed his ‘* Compen- 
dium of the Study of Philosophy ’’, but once more he 
came under the suspicions of the Franciscan authori- 
ties, and was sent to Paris in 1278, there to remain in 
prison for fourteen years. He was again released in 
12y2, when he returned to Oxford and wrote his 
‘Compendium of the Study of Theology ’’. He died 
in 1294, and was buried in the Church of the Francis- 
cans, of which nothing now remains. His name was 
for centuries associated with an ancient tower, tradi- 
tionally known as ‘‘ Friar Bacon's Study ’’, which 
stood on ‘‘ Folly Bridge ’’ until 1779. 

It was long before any one of his writings was 
published, and still longer before the real value of his 
work was fully recognised. At first his reputation 
rested solely on his supposed magical powers and his 
imaginary mechanical inventions. His treatise ‘* On 
the marvellous power of art and nature ’’, written about 
1242, was first published in Paris in 1542. It was 
translated into English, and parts of the fourth and 
fifth chapters of that unpublished translation were 
transcribed verbatim in a popular history of Friar 
Bacon. The following passages may be quoted as a 
specimen 

By the figurations of art, there may be made instruments of 
navigation without men to rowe in them, as great ships to 
brooke the sea, only with one man to steere them, and they shall 
sayle far more swiftly than if they were full of men: also 
chariots that shall move with an unspeakable force, without 
any living creature to stirre them. Likewise, an instrument may 
be made to fly withall, if anyone sit in the midst of the instru- 
ment and doe turne an engine, by which the wings, being arti- 
ficially composed, may beat the ayre after the manner of a 
flying bird. ... But physicall figurations are farre more 
strange: for by that may be framed perspects and looking- 
glasses, that one thing shall appeare to be many, as one man 


shall appeare to be a whole army.... Also perspects may 
be so framed that things farre off shall seem most nigh to us. 


The same popular history included the current legend 
about the brazen head endowed with powers of speech, 


until 1733, when the first important step for the 
rehabilitation of Roger Bacon's fame was taken by Dr, 
Samuel Jebb’s publication of the ‘‘ Opus Majus’’. It 
originally consisted of seven parts, dealing successively 
with the causes of human error, the source of perfect 
wisdom in the Sacred Scriptures, and the usefulness of 
grammar and mathematics, and also treating of Optics 
and Experimental Science, and, finally, of Moral Philo- 
sophy ; but this seventh and last part was not published 
until 1897. The work was hailed by Dr. Whewell, in 
1860, as ‘‘the ‘Organon’ and the ‘ Encyclopedia’ 


of the thirteenth century ”’. 


an invention already attributed to Virgil, in the poet’s — 


character as a magician, and also to Bacon’s contem- 
poraries, Robert Grossetéte and the scholastic philo- 
sopher, Albertus Magnus. For this ‘‘ brazen head ”’ 
there is no authority in Roger Bacon’s writings. How- 
ever, the popular history, in its manuscript form, was 
seen by a Cambridge poet, Robert Greene, who founded 
upon it the play known as ‘‘ The Honourable History 
of Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay ’’. It was, appa- 
rently, the interest excited by the performance of 
Greene's play in 1592 that led, in 1597, to the publica- 
tion of the manuscript translation of Bacon’s treatise, 


of the popular history partly derived from it. It is 


The second and third of the works written by Bacon 
at the prompting of Clement IV., namely, the ‘‘ Opus 
Minus ”’ and the ‘‘ Opus Tertium ’’, which cover much 
of the same ground as the ‘‘ Opus Majus ”’, were not 
printed until 1859. His ‘‘ Compendium of the Study 
of Philosophy ’’, partly published in the same year, 
gives thirteen reasons for the study of Greek, and 
Bacon's Greek Grammar, long preserved in the Library 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, was ultimately 
published by the Cambridge Press in 1902. In 1911 
part of his ‘‘ Compendium of the Study of Theology ”’ 
was published by Dr. Rashdall, who describes ‘‘ the 
Franciscan house at Oxford ’’ as ‘‘ the original home 
of all that was most important in the later medizval 
scholasticism ’’. 

In Latin literature Roger Bacon’s favourite authors 
were Cicero and Seneca. In Greek he was familiar 
with the ‘‘ Phiedo’’ of Plato, and with the ‘‘ Physics 
and Metaphysics’’, the ‘‘De Anima’ and the 
‘Ethics ’’ of Aristotle; but he had no direct know- 
ledge of the ‘* Politics’’, the ‘‘ Rhetoric’’, or the 
‘“* Poetics’. He knew something of the ‘‘ Rhetoric ”’ 
through the compendium of Alfarabi, and much of his 
knowledge of Aristotle was due to the Arabian com- 
mentators, Avicenna and Averroés. He was a keen 
critic of the current Latin translations of Aristotle. 

He devoted ten years to the study of Optics. He 
deals minutely with the anatomy of the eye and the 
phenomena of the rainbow; and he discovered that the 
propagation of light was not instantaneous. He was 
familiar with burniig glasses and other kinds of lenses; 
he used magnifying glasses and he divined the possi- 
bility of making things at a distance appear near at 
hand, but he did not invent the telescope. In_ his 
study of Alchemy, the medizval form of Chemistry, he 
became interested in explosives, but he cannot be 
credited with the discovery of gunpowder. He was not 
free from the prevailing superstitions on the subject 
of astrology. He assumed that the stars had a physical 
influence on human life, but he held that this influence 
did not affect the freedom of the will. Strange to say, 
he even followed the Arabian astronomer, Albumazar, 
in holding that the origins of all religions and of their 
sects depended on the conjunctions of the planets, and 
it has been surmised that this was one of the ‘‘ novel ’’ 
opinions for which he was punished by the authorities 
of the Franciscan Order. 

In commemorating Roger Bacon, one of the main 
objects of the committee formed for this purpose is to 


_ arrange for printing those of Bacon’s writings which 
_ have hitherto remained unpublished, and also to issue 


| Museum at Oxford. 


a memorial volume dealing with various aspects of his 
work. Arrangements have further been made for 
erecting a statue in his honour in the Natural History 
It may be interesting to add that 
this last memorial is a fulfilment of a prophecy made 
early in 1592 by a Cambridge poet, Robert Greene, 


_ who, in his celebrated play on Roger Bacon, makes 


important to notice that this history was printed by | 


the same printer as Greene’s play. The fact that the 
play was produced before the publication of the trans- 
lation of Bacon’s treatise and also before that of the 
popular history, has not hitherto been noticed. 

In 1614 two short treatises on Optics and on Lenses, 
forming part of the ‘‘ Opus Majus’’, were separately 
printed at Frankfurt, but nothing more was published 


| 
} 


i 


and also, at an unknown date, to the first printing 4 Doctor of the University of Oxford address Friar 


Bacon in the following lines :— 


‘* England and Europe shall admire thy fame, 
And Oxford shall in characters of brass, 
And statues such as were built up in Rome, 
Eternize Friar Bacon for his art.’’ 
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THE BLOSSOM’S ON THE GORSE. 
By H. 


“@-“OME up and see the view from here, 
The steep red cliffs, the deep blue ocean.’ 
So wrote a friend, and I went there 
Hoping to feel some new emotion. 
I laid me in a form well placed, 
Hid in some waving grasses, 
To gaze at ease; and by me raced 
Some merry lads and lasses. 


Two came between me and the sun. 
The boy, with strong affection fired, 
Cried, ‘‘ Let us two together run 
Away, and hide till we are tired ’’. 
**Oh, no’’, she said; *‘ to go alone 
With you is not en régle’’. 
In accents that would move a stone 
He still did her inveigle. 


He took her hand and drew her on. 
She said, ‘‘ Oh, no’’; but still did follow, 
And when they’d raced till breath was gone 
They rested near me in a hollow. 
** Dear, it is paradise enough 
To have you near me ”’, cried he. 
*“Oh, no’’, she said. ‘* You are so rough 
You’ve made me quite untidy.”’ 


Within her pretty cheeks the red 
Made her more charming than beforetimes. 
““Come, sweet, and kiss me quick ’’, he said, 
‘** Once, twice, and, if you like, some more times ’’. 
no’’, she said. 
worse, 
You’ll put me in a passion.’”’ 
He cried, ‘‘ The blossom’s on the gorse, 
And kissing’s still in fashion ’’. 


She had a slim and pretty waist. 
She did not note what he was doing ; 
So he his arm about her placed, 
And warmer grew his tender wooing. 
He kissed her once, he kissed her twice, 
She frowned at him rebuking. 
He did not care, but kissed her thrice; 
He said, ‘‘ There’s no one looking ”’. 


Her eyes grew soft and large and wet, 
She laid her face upon his shoulder. 
Time ceased, but measured by heart’s beat 
They grew in wisdom quickly older. 
For love can tell more in a day 
Than can through years a preacher. 
In things too deep for words to say 
Love is the only teacher. 


At last they moved. She said: ‘*‘ It’s late, 
We must at once towards home be going. 
But first my hair I must put straight 
Lest any guess what you’ve been doing.”’ 
He laughed : ‘* That is the lesser part, 
Your eyes you ought to cover. 
Unless you keep them shut, sweetheart, 
They will betray your lover.” 


It was a sunny April day, 
But when their way towards home they wended 
A mist came up across the bay— 
My vision on the Downs was ended. 
For I had been asleep and dreamed 
That forty years were banished. 
And to the waking man it seemed 
As if life’s taste had vanished. 
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I was that boy long years ago 
Who kissed his sweetheart in the meadow. 
Now I am old, and she I know 
Has long since passed into the shadow. 
Yet, though I’m old, I won’t forget 
That youth has still its reason. 
There’s blossom on the gorse as yet, 
And kissing’s still in season. 


ITALIAN IMPRESSIONS: I.—LUNG’ARNO. 


HEREIN lies the peculiar charm of the long 
stretch of roughly cobbled way reaching from 
the Cascine—that wild-flower garden of Florence— 
towards the blue Apennines? Perhaps the variety of 
its life; the beauty of the quaint old rush-coloured 
houses across the river; the wonder of the Ponte 
Vecchio, ali those unnumbered details that constitute the 
personality of Lung’Arno, may account for much of 
its charm. 
Yet there is something elusive in it, too, something 


that escapes analysis «ind admits more of realisation 


than of definition. 


And this is so whether it be when 


a great magic is upon the phantom houses with the 
_ night, or when windwaves race across the reeds while 
the sun is high. And this is the key of colour in the 


early morning : 


a hundred shades of brown and gold. 
For high in the sky the sun is then like a great drop 
of molten sulphur, and the river, golden and streaked 


with copper from the rains, flows swiftly by the 


rustling reeds out into the countryside beyond. 
You must look across on those old houses opposite 
stained with browns and ochres, where from behind the 


_ balconies youcan hear the yellow-aproned working-men 


That's laughing and singing together over their toil. 
oe Cane eae _ slender fishing rods are fastened on the lower windows, 


Long 


and below them, moored in mid-stream, are the brown 
boats with their strange orange nets trembling on 
their tripods, a mesh so fine and delicate as to seem 


from the distance more like gossamer- webs floating 
above the water, webs to lure the tiny swallows that 
_ swoop and glide beside the walls the long day through. 


Above, over the rough cobbles, great carts go rum- 
bling by ceaselessly, heavy with sacks of meal, and 


there is an incessant cracking of whips as the sun- 


tanned Contadini stride along beside them. All day 
long you will hear the tramp of passers-by, and now 
and then the hammering of the sculptors in some small 
hidden room near at hand. 

The midday sun beats the window panes into sheets 


of flaming metal, through which we may catch the 
gleam of jewellery or mosaics cunningly wrought in 


cornelian, malachite, and lapis-lazuli. And a few steps 


_ beyond—past the innumerable beggars who, upon this 


more fashionable part of the riverside, exhibit such a 
complete detachment from every variety of limb—one 


comes upon the flower-sellers with their baskets of 
| irises and carnations, and, by Ponte Trinita, the air 


| deserted and silent. 


is full of the scent of mountain and field. So much 
colour is concentrated into the life of this narrow path 
that it would seem as if all the world beyond must be 
in monochrome. Yet it is really in the river below 
that the spirit of Florentine colouring dwells most of 
all. For on fine days, when the sky is untroubled, it 
is a wondrous shining thing, iridescent as a pale green 
silken carpet picked out with jewels of silver by the 
breeze, or like a seam of Carrara marble, full of 
deep green shadows and hidden lights. But as the 
sky becomes overcast strange hues are within its 
waters and, gradually, changing from loveliest green 
{> grey, anon to copper and to amber, it will be of 
cloudy gold. 

And now, while the rains are falling and the river 
swells, a faint mist rises and shrouds the city in the 
palest gloom. And for a space Lung’Arno will be 
But later on, when the clouds 


have rolled away and the evening star creeps up aloft 
_ —that wonderful star which, only, in mid-Atlantic and 
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ihe south is like a tiny moon, seeming nearer to these © 
| minster are so few is the faulty distribution of seats which 


lands than to the cold north—all will be motion and 
movement once again. 

Brown, bare-legged children will scamper once more 
through the narrow darkening alleys, and there will 
be the tramp of workmen returning to their homes, 
singing as they go. And now as night threads her 
silver through the sky, a magic world springs into 


dwellings risen from the water. 

All night long a thousand bats flutter like dried 
leaves about the crumbling arches of the bridge, throw- 
ing distorted shadows where they pass. 
seem to be murmuring together of things long passed 
away from the world as they bend and shiver at the 


and then the high, unearthly, throbbing notes of that 
strange and lonely worshipper whom the nights claim 
by their magic beauty for the path beside the Arno. 


R. P. Lee WarRNER. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE IRISH PEOPLE AND HOME RULE. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDay REvIEWw. 


' do much more. 


Sir,—That a large majority of the people of Ireland are | 


in favour of some form of Home Rule must, of course, be 
admitted, but the disproportion is so frequently exaggerated 
—sometimes by persons who must, I think, be aware of the 
unfairness of their statements—that I ask space for briefly 
setting out the facts. We have, of course, no political 
census, and our best guide in forming an estimate is the 
religious census. 
a considerable number of years, the Roman Catholics 
supplying three-fourths of the people and various denomina- 
tions of Protestants one-fourth. The Protestants have 
gained slightly on the whole. 
26, the Catholics standing at 74. The results, however, 
are somewhat different in different parts of Ireland. 
In Ulster the increased percentage of Protestants is well 
marked, but in the south and west the percentage of Protes- 
tants is diminishing. A Protestant minority of 19,000 in 
Ulster in 1861 has become a majority of 200,000 in 1911. 
Omitting the two University members, who are not local, 
Ireland at present returns 101 local members to the West- 
minster Parliament. On the population basis we would 
expect twenty-six or twenty-seven of these to be Unionists, 
if the distinction between Unionist and Home Ruler ran on 
the same lines as that between Protestant and Roman 
Catholic. But instead of twenty-six Unionists there are only 
sixteen, and this difference has been ascribed to the great 
number of Protestant Home Rulers. But the fact is that 
the Roman Catholic Unionists are a sufficient set-off to the 
Protestant Home Rulers and the Unionists in Ireland are 


Its results have been nearly identical for | 


Their latest percentage is | 


The real reason why the Unionist members at West- 


at present prevails in Ireland. East Belfast, which is 
Unionist, has a population more than ten times as great as 


_ that of Nationalist Newry and fully double that of its com- 


peer West Belfast. Ulster ought to have thirty-seven 


members instead of thirty-three, and in Ulster itself the 


: 110 greater part of the large constituencies are Unionist and the 
being, and the old houses, luminously pale, are fairy | 


greater part of the small ones Nationalist. Suppose that at 


_ the next General Election the Ulster seats were distributed 


in accordance with the Schedule to the Home Rule Bill, and 


The flags | that each constituency adhered to its present political creed, 


the Unionists would have a clear majority in the Province. 
Let me add, however, that a good many Roman Catholics 


; . | should, I think, be classed as neutrals rather than Home 
water’s edge, and from afar a fitful breeze brings nowy, 1)’ 


It was the land question that drove them into the 
Nationalist camp, and now that their demands in this direc.. 
tion have been pretty well satisfied they are not disposed to 


I remain, 
Truly yours, 
Statist. 


JOHN BRIGHT AND ULSTER. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
The House in the Wood, 
Woodham, Woking, 
28 May 1914. 

S1r,—I venture to submit to you a further quotation from 
the letters of John Bright, which touches on the treatment 
of Ulster by the Liberal Government of his day, showing 
that the unwise and irritating policy of ‘‘ Wait and see” 
was in vogue even then. 

Writing to Mr. Gladstone on 14 June 1887, he says: 
‘*T observe you aeal with the Ulster question in a way not 
calculated to give any hope to the loyal population of that 
province. I think Ulster has a claim upon you for a definite 
expression of opinion as to your plans for the future govern- 


| ment of the province: the people know and dread that their 
fortunes would be subjected to the control of a body of men 


about whose character and aims you and I differ very 
seriously, You deem them patriots; I hold them not to be 
patriots, but conspirators against the Crown and Govern- 


| ment of the United Kingdom. . . . 


‘« T cannot consent to a measure so offensive to the whole 


| Protestant population of Ireland and to the whole sentiment 


of the Province of Ulster. I cannot agree to exclude them 


' from the protection of the Imperial Parliament.” 


quite as numerous as the Protestants. There is not a single | 


constituency in Ireland in which the majority of the inhaLi- 
tants are Protestants that does not return a Unionist 


member; and, moreover, North Fermanagh returns a 


Unionist though a small majority of the inhabitants are 
Roman Catholics. 


With this exception all the Roman | 


Catholic constituencies return Home Rulers. The Unionists, | 


however, have before now held some other Roman Catholic 
constituencies, and may do so again. 
derry till very lately. Mr. Devlin, I believe, has boasted of 


They held London- | 


the number of Protestant votes which he obtained at his | 


election for West Belfast. This constituency contains about 
36,000 Roman Catholics to 30,000 Protestants, and Mr. 
Devlin’s proportionate majority was less than 6 to 5. There 


are at present sixteen Unionist members from Ulster. They | 


represent a population of 908,000. There are seventeen 


Home Rule members from the same Province. They repre- | 
sent a population of 673,000. Compare these figures with | 


those of the Ulster religious census, which gives 890,000 
Protestants to 690,000 Roman Catholics. Is it not clear that 


the cause of Unionism is at least as strong as that of 
Protestantism ? 


And in March 1874 he wrote: ‘ Tell the merchant that 
he must not rely for one moment on the Home Rulers for 
any one thing that is wise and good.... If I could 
believe them loyal, if they were honest and truthful men, I 
could yield much; but I suspect that vour policy will only 
place more power in their hands to war with greater effect 
against the unity of the three kingdoms with no increase of 
good to the Irish people.” 

Yours faithfully, 
Beatrice M. BELLIN. 


THE MILITANT SUFFRAGETTES. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REvIEW. 
30 May 1914. 

Sir,—I do not write in sarcasm. I maintain that the 
militant suffragette is at bottom a coward! She may, in reply, 
point out to all the dazzling deeds of heroism performed at 
public meetings, at picture galleries, on golf links, aye, even 
in the house of God, and, finally, she may exultantly show us 
herself hunger-striking in prison, and demand imperiously 
if all these actions are those of a coward. My rejoinder is— 
they are all contemptibly anserine, and the hunger striking 
in jail is a farce, played out in a few days. The burden of 


my complaint is simply this: she is too cowardly to start 
and continue an extra-mural hunger strike. She knows her 
. Bible, and remembers, I am sure, the incident of the Jews 
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swearing that they would neither eat nor drink until they 
had killed St. Paul. Now, in order to convert me into a 
believer in the bona fides of militant suffragitis Mrs. Pank- 
hurst and her elect ladies would have to warn Mr. Asquith 
that they have registered an irrevocable vow that on the 
first day of the next Session of Parliament they will start a 
hunger strike in their own homes, and that they will neither 
eat nor drink until the Premier announces, on behalf of the 
Government, his determination to introduce a Franchise for 
Women Bill within, say, three months. 

Mrs. Pankhurst has watched and prayed for ‘female 
suffrage. I say this honestly and with conviction, but she 
has never taken an oatii to fast outside prison walls until 
she has received the foregoing assurances. 

Verily it is much easier to drop blacking or acid into a 
letter-box than it is to deny oneself the dietetic comforts of 
one’s dining-room when at home—yes, even for conscience 
sake, the sake of the great Cause! 

I am, yours faithfully, 
An AGNOsTIC. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW. 
Berlin, 2 June 1914. 

Sir,—An article entitled ‘‘Les femmes qui tuent”, 
published in your columns and reprinted in the ‘“ Living 
Age’, has come to my notice. 

One sentence only need be quoted, I think, to show that 
the author consulted his own prejudices solely, and not the 
facts of the case, when he delivered judgment—namely : 
** So far the woman who wants to vote has shown herself 
also to be the woman who wants to destroy.” 

In the United States there are two million women who 
want to vote and who have achieved the vote, and many 
millions more who want to vote and who will vote, and so 
far not one has wanted to destroy anything but a few out- 
worn prejudices. In New Zealand there has been no dis- 
order accompanying the woman’s vote. Sweden, Norway 
and Finland are full of women who want to vote and who 
do vote, yet they have gone about it in so quiet and well- 
behaved a manner that it appears your author does not even 
know that there are women voters in those countries. 

Apparently he does not know that there are thousands of 
women in England who earnestly desire the vote, but desire 
to obtain it only in accordance with the law. He can only 
see, within close range of his vision, one small group of 
women whose methods are not approved by any other similar 
organisation of women the world over. 

The statements and reasoning of the rest of the article are 
of a piece with this sentence quoted ; they even suggest ‘‘ the 
mastery of reason by the emotions”, which is, according 
to your author, a most unusual masculine manifestation. 

Yours very truly, 
M. D. Wuirney. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
16, Warwick Square, S.W., 
28 May 1914. 

Sir,—I protest against the attitude of the Press regarding 
the batoning of women by the police on 21 May and the 
forcible feeding of unconvicted—and therefore in the eyes of 
the law innocent—prisoners. Whatever one may think of 
the methods of the Suffragettes, I should have imagined 
that a chorus of censure would have arisen even had the 
very worst type of criminal been attacked by the guardians 
of the peace or tortured by the law. But in the case of 
non-militant and constitutional women (and on 21 May, at 
any rate, the Suffragettes were both), and of unconvicted 
prisoners, the shame of the irresponsible, almost gleeful, 
reports of these things by the Press grows deeper, and the 
scandal of our retrogressing national ideals more acute. 
Ethics of right and decency remain, irrespective of the 
popularity of persons or causes—or, at least, I have hitherto 
imagined that this was so in Ergland. 

Yours truly, 
E. M. Witock. 


THE CANTEENS CASE. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDay REVIEW. 

Sir,—Your correspondent (Ex-Servant of the Crown) 
says that he ‘‘ fails to see the justice of merely fining the 
real culprits. . . . Their fines can be easily paid by the 
firms who employ them and who make large profits out of 
the soldiers, whilst imprisonment is meted out only to the 
victim.”’ 

Why not go further and ask why some punishment cannot 
be meted out to the heads of firms who are making their 
large fortunes out of the soldiers—in this case—and often out 
of the very poor civilian? In a very interesting series of 
articles lately published in the ‘‘ Morning Post ’’ (over the 
initials ‘‘ F. F.’”) was one referring to this question of the 
immense sums made out of contracts and other dealings 
connected with the food and other necessaries of the people, 
and pointing out how this unfair profit-making was in- 
timately connected with much of the industrial discontent 
and Socialism. As a strong Conservative who has been a 
good deal in districts where the Labour vote is strong, I 
hope, and I know that I am not alone in this, that the next 
Conservative and Unionist administration will take heed of 
this side of the question of the cost of living for the very 

<a I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Morar. 


THE NEW MARXISM.—II. 


Dear Sir,—It follows from what I said in my last 
letter to you that Mr. Angell’s arguments do not go to the 
heart of the international situation. Credit system or no 
credit system, under certain contingencies familiar to us all, 
the European nations are going to fight. But the arguments 
are themselves erroneous, and it is not at all difficult to 
demonstrate their fallacy. 

In the event of a war between Britain and Ger- 
many, the latter, if victorious, would certainly re- 
coup herself for the expenses of the struggle by 
annexations of territory and the exaction of a war 
indemnity. The annexations of territory representing, 
in the case of northern and central African colonies, 
regions rich in potential wealth and inhabited by races at too 
low a culture-level to resist exploitation, would certainly 
represent a distinct economic gain. If it is to be argued that 
these are markets always open to German commerce, it must 
be remembered that these are open only on British terms, 
terms which force the German merchant lately come to the 
field to meet rivals who have already secured the bulk of the 
trade, and who are much more efficiently situated for the 
development of these territories than a German rival can 
hope to be. Are we then really to imagine that the power 
to impose a protective tariff will be of no value to German 
commerce in these regions? There follows the question : 
What will be the economic value of a war indemnity ? 

First, since the possibility has been questioned, how is the 
war indemnity to be exacted? Mr. Wright writes: ‘‘ How, 
for instance, is the German Government going to receive 
this sum [£1,000,000,000] . . . If it is to be paid in gold. . . 
much time must be allowed for the difficult and dangerous 
process—for all countries—of collecting gold from every 
quarter of the globe. . . . If, on the other hand, the thousand 
millions are to be paid in paper . . . British credit must 
remain sound. If British credit is to remain sound... . the 
normal life of the country must not be seriously interfered 
with. If the normal life of the country is not to be seriously 
interfered with, how is the conqueror to apply the necessary 
continuous pressure ? ”’ 

What does this argument really mean? It means that 
Great Britain defeated in war is going calmly to repudiate 
terms of peace and tell the conqueror to do his ‘‘ damndest *’. 
I find it difficult to believe that the writer who puts forward 
so amazing an assumption can have devoted five minutes of 
serious thought to the subject. If he had done so it might 
have occurred to him that there are available to enforce 
terms of peace exactly the same moral and physical forces 
that were available to impose them. Repudiation of the 
peace terms means a renewal of the war, an invasion by the 
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German army, the blockade of our coast. But such a 
situation if prolonged means a general loss to Britain far 
exceeding the £1,000,000,000 demanded by the victor. An 
irresistible outburst of public opinion therefore calls for 
peace. Twelve months later, however, just when commerce 
is beginning to revive, the British Government creates a 
new crisis by repudiating its obligations. Result, a new war 
and a new peace, and so on ad infinitum. Can anyone 
imagine a British Government acting in this insane fashion ? 
Nothing is more certain than that whatever damage such 
policy might do to Germany, the result would be total 
destruction to Great Britain! 

The British Government, therefore, defeated in war, must 
necessarily pay the indemnity exacted by the victor. And 
the possibility of this latter utilising the credit system to 
expand the purchasing power of the indemnity must also 
be considered. A German Government which had exacted 
a series of gradual payments in gold might double or even 
triple the actual value of the indemnity by floating a series 
of paper currencies. Something much more definite is 
required on this subject than the assertion of a Pacifist 
writer that the thing cannot be done. It must be remembered 
that a German victory would have been very widely adver- 
tised throughout the world. The terms of peace would be 
familiar to all. To argue, therefore, that financiers in 
general would be unwilling to accept German Government 
paper seems to be rather an extravagant proposition. The 
possibility therefore of the indemnity being doubled or even 
tripled in value must be seriously dealt with. 

We have, then, the certainty that a sum of £1,000,000,000 
could be exacted and the possibility that this sum could be 
doubled or tripled by means of the credit system. Can this 
huge sum be utilised to the economic advantage of the 
German nation? This is a question which I have repeatedly 
answered. Norman Angell wholly fails to consider the possi- 
bility of a war indemnity being used as capital to develop 
national resources. And in this lies the essential fallacy of 
his argument. Mr. Angell in a striking passage ridicules the 
possibility of Germany capturing British trade by a military 
conquest. But all his arguments resolve themselves upon 
analysis to the old, old fallacy of Marx, a failure to under- 
stand the real nature of monetary capital. What does 
monetary capital really mean? It means the concentrated 
organising power of every generation of mankind ever since 
the world began. With monetary capital I am in a position 
to inaugurate any industrial enterprise, to combine the 
labour of human beings from opposite ends of the world, to 
take advantage of every product of the intellectual life and 
physical labour of every generation of mankind. What then 
is the loss of £1,000,000,000 of national capital going to 
mean to Britain? Loss of organising power. And what is 
the gain of this £/1,000,000,000 going to mean to Germany ? 
The gain of organising power. The loss of British capital 
is going to mean that the development of British industry 
will receive a set-back whilst the development of German 
industry will be proportionately helped forward. In short, 
that in every branch of trade in which there exists at present 
competition between Britain and Germany, Britain is going 
to be pressed slowly but surely to the wall. In other words 
military conquest can capture trade. 

The fallacy of Norman Angell’s arguments is so clearly 
demonstrated above that it is needless to dwell further upon 
the subject. I might drive home the fact that the arguments 
of ** The Great Illusion ’’ result in a logical absurdity of the 
most appalling kind. But space is limited, and this I must 
leave for a future letter. In conclusion, I may say there is no 
more amazing instance of the power of a brilliant literary 
stvle to hide essential weaknesses of argument than is 
afforded by ‘** The Great Illusion *. Thanks to this, Norman 
Angell’s economic arguments have received comparatively 
little attention. Their essential fallacy, I must repeat, can, 
however, as a matter of fact, be very easily demonstrated, 
and it only needs intelligent criticism to be directed to this 
part_of the work for ‘‘ The Great Illusion ’’ to take its place 
beside ‘‘ Das Kapital’ of Marx, and to be revealed as the 
greatest intellectual mare’s nest of the twentieth century. 

Yours faithfully, 
* A Rieceman.” 
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THE FRIENDS AND NATIONAL SERVICE. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW. 
2 June 1914. 

Str,—In your issue of 30 May Mr. C. E. Gregory states 
that ‘ the National Service League stands condemned on its 
methods alone ’’, apparently because Mr. Gregory has con- 
vinced himself that when compulsory service is accepted in 
this country the period of training will be longer than that 
set forth in the proposals of the said League. In support of 
his contentions, Mr. Gregory quotes Lord Roberts as having 
said that ‘‘ They were not bound to the four months’ period, 
and the only thing they wanted was that the Government 
should accept the principle ”’. 

This sentence is in complete accord with the ‘* Programme 
of the League ” as set forth in ** The Briton’s First Duty ” 
On page 135 of that work, Mr. Gregory will find the follow- 
ing sentences :—‘t The object of the League is, essentially, 
to secure the acceptance of a great principle, that of the 
personal duty and obligation of every citizen to be trained 
to take his proper share in the work of national defence. 
That principle once accepted, it will be for the nation, through 
its expert advisers, to lay down the precise lines on which 
the training can best be carried out in harmony with our 
needs on the one hand, and our conditions—social, industrial, 


| ete.—on the other.”’ 


I submit that this is good, sound sense set forth in clear 
and moderate language. I maintain that the methods of the 
League do not deserve Mr. Gregory's condemnation. After 
seven years of patient study the League formulated certain 
proposals and made them public. In these proposals the 
military needs of the British Isles and the social and in- 
dustrial conditions of the people who live in them were care- 
fully considered, in combination with the world-wide 
conditions of the British Empire. At the same time, the 
proposals of the League were drawn up in such a way as to 
interfere as little as possible with the naval and military 
forces already in being. The Navy and the Regular Army, 
which have grown up in the course of many centuries, were 
to be left undisturbed; the Special Reserve training was to 
be extended so as to take in all the able-bodied youths in 
the United Kingdom, and the youths thus trained were to 
be posted to units of the Territorial Force already existing, 
fresh ones being raised where necessary 

The members of the National Service League think their 
proposals good, but they do not set themselves up as in- 
fallible, and they reserve to themselves the right of support- 
ing a better scheme if anyone will produce it. I fail to 
see anything inherently wicked in such action. 

I am, sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
A. Keene, Colonel. 


THE ENGLISH TONGUE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
13 May 1914. 

Sir,—Your reviewer's notice of Murray’s Dictionary 
sent me seeking an old friend of mine, a grey-headed 
moulder working with a great firm here in Leeds, a man 
whose language is that of the shops as it was spoken forty 
years ago. At least, he says he speaks like his fellows— 
‘“as us common folk talk’’, I have said he has worked 
forty years in the shops; probably fifty would be nearer the 
mark. He will say, according to custom here, that such 
and such a thing happened ‘‘ five years afore Charley Peace 
were hanged at Armley Gaol’’. Everyone knows, and 
Darbishire (not his name) knows that we know, that it was 
at Armley Gaol; but the whole sentence must come out— 
‘“‘ five years afore Charley Peace were hanged at Armley 
Gaol’’. Not only does Darbishire reckon time by land- 
marks (‘‘ They weren't partikler in my day, and I don’t 
know my age ’’), but he has his own way of reckoning size 
and distance: ‘‘ He were a tall small gentleman; he could 
’a eat porridge off my yveiid’’. He is fond of decorative 
words: ‘‘A friend of mine, a gentleman as does white- 
washing ”’; ‘* A lady as were cook wi’ Mrs. X.’’; “* A gradely 
mon ’’; ** Eh, she were a little love and so on. His 
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wisdom is evident : ‘‘ If a man’s a good man, colour oughtn't 
to part us” gives us his politics; but it is only fair to say 
that ‘*‘ Mr. W. s were the right colour ” implied that Mr. 
He drew my affection towards 
himself when I heard him rebuke the British working man 
at a ‘‘ smoker” by saying: ‘‘ A working man as can’t 
thrash his wife wi’out getting drunk is no man”, which 
remark was received with respectful assent by the company. 
Darbishire’s domestic conditions are of the happiest, but in 
an impersonal way he has views. He is a little man, tough 
as pin-wire, plucky and unafraid, all fists and shirtsleeves if 
a woman (he protects the whole race) is being ‘‘ badly done 
to”? by aman. But he quite sees that there are occasions 
when a man must be supported, for when we were criticising 
another British working man who was drunk at the 
marriage ceremony Darbishire’s sense of right made him 
say, * Ah, well, happen he wouldn’t ha’ wed her if he had 
been sober ’’. He is no teetotaler. When an aunt of mine, 
an austere member.of the Band of Hope of her day, looked 
ill, he advised me to ‘‘ get her neb into a brandy and soda ”’. 
But he is not against teetotalers. He puts it this way: ‘ If 
I order a glass o’ beer, I don’t want no one else to sup it, 
which is what our little doctor there calls toleration’’. And 
he tells of the old-time policeman who hated drunkenness, 
and always said to a drunken man, “ Get off wi’ thee; I won’t 
have thee on my beat; th’art a disgrace’. These tales are 
endless, but one more I must tell before I come to the con- 
nection between Mr. Darbishire and your reviewer’s article. 
‘* Where do you have these musical evenings, Darbishire ? *’ 
I said. (Darbishire is a master of the concertina.) ‘* It’s 
just near the General Elliot ’’, he said, ‘‘ and not far from 
the Swan ’”’; and, seeing I still looked puzzled, he added, 
‘It’s just near the Scotsman; now do you know?” But to 
come at last to the real purpose of this letter. ‘‘ Darbishire ”’, 
I said, ‘‘ I want to read you something out of a paper called 
the SaturDay Review ”’; and I read out the article on the 
Murray Dictionary. ‘‘ These words are very good English, 
Darbishire.’’ He “ fair bent wi’ laughing ’’. ‘ Not they, 
maister ’’, he said; ‘‘ they’re words of a Lancashire lad. 
But they’re all right; I’m a Lancashire lad mysen, and a 
Yorkshire tvke too.. My grandfayther stood markets at 
Blegburn. I remember well when a woman stood up i’ 
church and stopped a wedding. ‘It’s a shame, missis’, I 
said to her; ‘you sud ha’ done this afore; you're not a 
gradely woman’”’, ‘ Gradely ’’, I interrupted—‘ what does 
that mean?” ‘‘ Oh, a gradely wench is one that has a good 
hert in her body.’? ‘* What about ought?’’ I asked. He 
gave me an instance at once: ‘‘ He ought him half-a-crun, 
and if he didn’t pay up t’other chap ’ud warm his canister ”’ 
—to me an obscure saying. ‘* Now. shroud, Darbishire? ”’ 
‘* Well, a shroud’s generally double ’’, he said; ‘* we call it 
a double-shrouded wheel in t’ machine shop: it’s a covering 
over t’ teeth, and stops pinion coming out in case o’ 
accident ’’; and then he drew it for me. It seemed like a 
shield to the greater part of the wheel. ‘‘ One more word, 
Darbishire—what do you mean by shell out?’ ‘It has 
two meanings, shell out has; it means pay up, but it also 
means among us working chaps shuffle off, get out of a 
promise made.’’ ‘‘Oh’”’, I said, ‘‘ then the son who said 
‘I go’ and went not shelled out?”’ Yes ’’, said Darbi- 
shire, ‘‘ and more shame to him.’’ Marvellous he used in 
its adverbial sense. ‘* Maister Arthur, our young maister, 
were marvellous clever; he shewed ’em how to put Town 
Hall clock right.”’ Darbishire has been in a town—a York- 
shire town—for at least forty years. He worked before that 
at Whitby, and he has been painter on an estate in the 
country. His language has doubtless altered as he has aged, 
but it is interesting to note how the old English words 
survive in his everyday talk. He had his dog with him. 
‘*Lammas, love ”’, he said, and he and the dog went off 
talking the same language. But what does lammas mean? 
For Darbishire and the dog it means ‘‘ We’re off ”’. 
Yours faithfully, 
Tue AutHor oF “* THE Doctor AND THE PEOPLE.” 


The Saturday Review. 
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VILLAGE WORDS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Exbourne Manor, Devon, 
30 May 1914. 

Sir,—Mr. Hargreaves Smith's East Anglian provincialism 
‘‘anser ’’ for ‘‘ heron” is interesting from more than one 
point of view. It obviously took its origin in a mispronun- 
ciation or misspelling of the common * hernshaw "’, a young 
or small heron, which Professor Skeat derived from the 
Old French ‘‘ herounceau "’, a later form of ** heroungel ”’, 
diminutive of “ hairon”’. And “ anser ’’ is a good halfway- 
house between the common “ hernshaw ”’ and the Shake- 
spearian hand-saw When Hamlet told Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern that— 


‘When the wind is southerly, I 
Know a hawk from a hand-saw ”’ 


he was only repeating the phrase of an ordinary English 
rustic when jeering at a “ townie "—whom he commonly 
suspected of being a gutter-snipe—that ‘‘ He don’t know a 
hawk from a hernshaw *. When a hawk is flying low, 
and with no quarry in view, she may well be mistaken for 
a small hernshaw by any but a thorough countrybred. So, 
when Mr. Lloyd George astonished the English countryside 
with his weird legends of pheasants and mangold wurzels 
the more tolerant farmers excused him, on the ground that 
he was hardly likely to know a hawk from a hernshaw ! 
Yours obediently, 
Rorer LETHBRIDGE. 


To the Editor of the SatcurDay REVIEW. 
3 June 1914. 

Sir,—I have been absent from England and have only 
just seen ‘A Word Student's” letter in your issue of 
April 25th. It may interest him to know that in Devon- 
shire, my wife’s native county, ‘‘ thikky ’’ is in common 
use for ‘‘ this ”’. 

I had a Buckinghamshire keeper, now alas deceased, 
whose language was a constant joy to me. I could give 
numerous instances of his dialect, but two of them were 
very remarkable, and, in my experience, unique : a meadow 
was always a “ grinstead’’, and a fallow a ‘* ploughing ”’. 
He also used ** mouldiwarp ”’. 

Your obedient servant, 
Waite 


HIM OF THE BOAR’S HEAD. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 
18 May 1914. 
Sir,—Referring to a letter in the current number of the 
SaturDay Review signed (I believe) ‘* Inquirer’, King’s 
Lynn, I suggest that the quotation, **‘ Him of the Boar’s 
Head ”, is from *‘ Quentin Durward ”’, and refers to William 


de la Marck, the Wild Boar of Ardennes. 
Yours, 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
31, Rutland Park Mansions, 
Cricklewood, N.W., 
16 May 1914. 
Sir,—Doubtless the personage alluded to by your corre- 
spondent, ‘* Enquirer ’’, in to-day’s issue, is William de la 
Marck, called the ‘‘ Wild Boar of the Ardennes ’’, who is 
credited with having brutally murdered the good Bishop of 
Liege in 1482. His sotdiers were dressed in scarlet with a 
boar’s head on the left sleeve. The incident is related in 
Scott’s ‘* Quentin Durward ”’. 
Yours faithfully, 
Epwin J. Draper. 
[Many correspondents have identified William de la Marck. 
We print two only of the letters we have received.— 
Ep. S.R.”’] 
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ADDISON’S LETTERS. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REVIEW. 
University of London, 
King’s College, Strand, 

26 May 1914. 
Sir,—I am preparing a new edition of the Miscellaneous 
Works of Joseph Addison (to be published by Messrs. Bell), 
and I am anxious to make the collection of letters as 
complete as possible. I should therefore be very grateful 
if any of your readers would tell me of any unpublished 
letters, to or from Addison, which may be in the possession 

of public or private owners. 
Yours faithfully, 
A, C. GUTHKELCH. 


EDMUND BURKE. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEw. 
1, Rutland House, 53, Charleville Road, 
West Kensington, W. 
1 June 1914. 
Sir,—I am engaged in the preparation of a definitive 
edition of the correspondence of Edmund Burke, and seek 
the hospitality of your columns in order to ask any of your 
readers who possess original letters kindly to communicate 
with me. 
Faithfully yours, 
Lewis MELVILLE. 


THE EMPRESS OF IRELAND DISASTER. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REviEw. 
Brighton, 
2 June 1914. 

Sir,—The main point in the Empress of Ireland collision 
appears to be the angle of the collision. It was, if correctly 
reported, a slanting blow amidships, and if so the other 
vessel must have crossed the river instead of steering a 
straight course. 

The river is straight, apparently, at that point, and the 
question arises why did the Storstad alter her course? One 
vessel was going up stream and the other vessel down 
stream, and they were aware of their position before the fog 
came on it is stated, and there should have been enough 
sea-room. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
B. R. THORNTON. 


CANCER-INFECTED CLOTHING. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDay REvIEw. 
83a, Chester Square, S.W., 
27 May 1914. 

Sir,—You were kind enough recently to publish a letter 
from me dealing with the alleged infectivity of cancer, in 
which I referred especially to the danger attaching to the 
use of old wooden bedsteads and other articles of furniture, 
and, as a result of the publication of this letter, I have 
received a very large number of communications asking 
what could be done with furniture and clothing that had 
been used by patients who had died of cancer. So many 
questions reached me as to the disposal of clothing that I 
approached the authorities of several hospitals upon the 
matter, and I was informed that such clothing would be 
gratefully received and subjected to thorough disinfection, 
after which it would be given to necessitous patients 
afflicted with cancer. As I have found it almost impossible 
to reply personally to each inquirer, might I ask you to be 
good enough to make it known through your columns that 
the Secretary of the Cancer Hospital, Fulham Road, 
London, S.W., will be glad to receive infected clothing for 
use as indicated ? 

I am, Sir, yours, etc., 
CuarLes ReinHarpt, M.D., 


Vice-President, Society for the Prevention | 


of Cancer, London, S.W. 


| 
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REVIEWS. 
A GREAT MAN OF LETTERS. 


“The Early Poems of Walter Savage Landor: A Study 
of his Development and Debt to Milton.” 
William Bradley. Printed for the Author by 
Bradbury, Agnew and Co. 2s. 6d. net. 

te 1797 Messrs. Cadell and Davies, chilled by the 
prospect of waiting twelve years for a poet’s 

money, blandly advised Walter Savage Landor to relin- 

quish the idea of publishing something which they 
termed ‘‘the Poem ’’, ‘‘as it [i.e., publishing] would 
be adding to the expenses you have already incurred in 
paper and print’’. Times change, and in 1903 we 
found a bookseller asking £4 10s. for the poet’s 
letter to which this nihilistic advice was the reply, and 
offering ten times the published price for a copy of 
Landor’s ‘‘ Gebir ’’ as published in 1798. The reason 
is obvious. There was, and is, a Landor whom the 
hand which drew ‘‘ Boythorn’’, clever though it was 
in delineating the lovably absurd, was incapable of 
creating anew in the world of fiction, and that immortal 
is the Landor who wrote ‘‘ Hellenics ’’ and songs con- 
cise and expressive enough to be admired even after 
listening to the wits and amorists of ancient Greece. 

The Landor whom Dickens could not imitate was a 

great poetic writer, a great evoker of the past and the 

originator of a critical method. 

The mere existence of Mr. Bradley’s volume demon- 
strates the fame and worth of the person with whom it 
deals. Submitted as a doctoral thesis to the Faculty 
of Philosophy in the Wilhelm’s University of Minster 
in Westphalia, it meritoriously performs a task of 
comparative criticism which exhibits Landor’s early 
work as the product of a mind for whom Pope quite as 
much as Milton had been the model or master. On the 
whole Landor, in his early poems, appears surprisingly 
assimilative : an unscrupulous foe might have said of 
him, as Mr. Finck said of Hummel, that his mind was 
a ‘‘ gallery of echoes ’’: if, as a youth, he had been 
artfully exposed to the ordeal of comparison (the 
terrible ordeal of the parallel columns) he might have 
had cause to exclaim, like his royal shepherd— 


**O that I ne’er had learnt the tuneful art! 
It always brings us enemies .. .” 


Yet the fact remains that the early work of Landor, 
produced between his birth in 1775 and 1804, is at 
least touched with genius proper to himself. His 
‘*Gebir ’’, in its edition of 1803 enlarging and cor- 
recting that of 1798, contains one passage which, for 
metaphorical perfection shining with lapidary coldness 
out of words perfectly chosen and arranged, has seldom 
or never been surpassed. We refer to the lines 
describing the aspect of Gebir’s marriage feast after 
the poisoned robe, drawn round his shoulders by his 
bride’s nurse, has revealed its murderous meaning :— 

‘* All eyes were fixt; 
All stricken motionless and mute; the feast 
Was like the feast of Cepheus, when the sword 
Of Phineus, white with wonder, shook restrain’d 
And the hilt rattled in his marble hand.” 

Swinburne was of opinion that Landor’s Latin ver- 
sion of ‘‘Gebir’’ must ‘‘ for might and melody of 
line, for power and perfection of language ’’ always 
‘‘dispute the palm of precedence with thé English 
version ’’; and in the light of this great and learned 
poet’s appreciation Landor seems like an intermediary 
between us and the antique world, who though he 
speaks and even sings our language has another lan- 
guage of his own. We need not insist that that 
language was Latin, for no less an authority than 
Bishop Thirlwall asserted that Landor’s Latin style 
‘*is not that either of the golden or the silver or of any 
earlier or later age of Latinity ’’, but simply the Latin 
style of Landor: we must, however, feel that Landor’s 
extraordinary exercise of extraordinary power over a 
so-called dead language (living to him) betokened a 
soul that inherited the remote past with a vital con- 
sciousness of joyous gain. This feeling deepens when 
we read his ‘‘ Hellenics ’’. 
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Mr. William Watson, often apt at poetic definition, 
has distinguished Landor’s ‘‘ English well ”’ truthfully 
mirroring ‘‘ Attic skies ’’ from the stream 


‘* Whose heaven-belying surface makes the stars 
Reel, with its restless idiosyncrasy.” 


Certain it is that the charm of Landor’s stories of the 
age when gods and hamadryads were persons intimately 
concerned with the heroic and erotic life of men and 
women is partly the charm of a quiet simplicity, an 
unembarrassed restraint of the impulses towards self- 
obtrusiveness and excess in length, to the latter of 
which greater poets than Landor have yielded. But 
the charm is more than that. 


“©It was a dream (ah! what is not a dream?) ” 


says Landor in telling us of his vision of Southey in the 
world beyond death; and through that parenthesis we 
can see him in a* mood when the horrors ensuing on 
Icarios’s hospitality were more real than all the dipso- 
mania in London, and the relief of Thrasymedes at ‘‘ the 
justice of Pisistratos’’, with whose daughter he had 
eloped, more fraught with the spirit of joy than the 
wedding peals of half-a-dozen fashionable churches on 
a day of suitable alliances. Landor’s ‘‘ Hellenics ”’ 
have not only the charm of tales coined out of the 
violent and ardent experience of the antique 
world; they have also the charm of their narrator’s 
serene knowledge that the commonplace may be no 
more real than the wonderful. 

Perhaps the most haunting of his ‘‘ Hellenics ’’ is 
the legend of the Hamadryad who died of grief when 
she thought her human lover was false, because her 
messenger, a bee, returned from him crippled by one 
ignorant movement of his hand. 


‘ And there were bruises which no eye could see 
Saving a Hamadryad’s.” 


How subtle is the instrument by which pathos is, 
apprehended. Landor’s Polyxena, gripping in Apollo’s 
temple the arm of her brother’s destroyer and insulter, 
whom she is prepared to marry, is by some obtuseness 
of art less potent to touch the spring of tears than this 
misunderstood insect. In the tragic idyl which follows 
and continues ‘‘ The Hamadryad ”’, the sensitive purity 
of Landor’s ideas about love is well illustrated. A 
lover, preferring compliance with his sordid father to 
fidelity to his sweetheart, revisits the Hamadryad’s 
oak, where his Rhodope and he had been wont to hold 
converse. Under the tree he sleeps and dreams that 
the Hamadryad leads him into a flowery valley, and out 
of it into a smooth place where nothing was delightful 
and where his unspoken question is repressed with this 
command : 

** Haste thee home; 


Be happy, if thou canst; but come no more 
Where those, whom death alone could sever, died.’’ 


We have made this quotation because those lines are 
particularly applicable to the nimble hedonism of our 
age, which would if it could accept sensations from 
holiness as one takes sips from a liqueur glass. Lan- 
dor’s Hamadryad is ever speaking from his inspired 
page to those who would make a dinner menu of emo- 
tions which have awakened the human soul to a know- 
ledge of the divine. 

To the busy man the lyrical brevities which Landor 
produced in happy profusion are as treasurable as 
amaranths. His love for Ianthe (alias Sophie Jane 
Swift) has given to all lovers a bouquet of lovely 
thoughts. We cannot see Ianthe as one person; to us 
she can never be Miss S. J. Swift. In Landor’s verse 
she is a type of girlhood—a type which we visualise 
according as her setting is the daisied lawn by the 
rippling river or the fashionable salon glittering with a 
star-trimm’d crowd ’’. But however we see her, we 
know she is adorable and that the songs she inspires 
are perfect in respectful stateliness, in humorous ten- 
derness or in passionate supplication. Once she rises 


to the dignity of goddess and his voice is as that of 
one who is under a spell :— 


**O give me back what Earth, what (without you) 
Not Heaven itself can do, 
One of the golden days that we have past; 
And let it be my last! 
Or else the gift would be, however sweet, 
Fragile and incomplete.” 


The sweet and various presence of lanthe might 
well people a whole volume of verse, but Landor has 
given his collection of poems and epigrams a variety as 
of the Greek anthology. Next to love as an element 
of that variety we note humour—not only the obviously 
good jocosity of the Briton who digests his dinner 
under a laugh at the expense of the ceremonious, but 
humour of a much more beautiful kind. Here is a 
perfect example of Landor’s humour at its most 
poetic :—- 

‘* Thou needst not pitch upon my hat, 
Thou wither’d leaf! to show how near 


Is now the winter of my year; 
Alas! I want no hint of that. 


Prythee, ah prythee get along! 
Whisper as gently in the ear, 
I once could whisper in, to fear 
No change, but live for dance and song.” 


We do not look to Landor for a philosophy, but we 
do not rise from his poetry without a perception of the 
roots of a contentment that underlay any Boreal agita- 
tion of the outer man. We learn from him that old 
age has outlived fear, and that, when the linnets have 
left the tree, the low voice of the tree itself can be 
heard. He believed that Ianthe had inspired a song 
which no tide should wash out of recollection. Let 
us agree with him, and count him among those who 
teach the worth and power of love. 


A BOOK OF ESSAYS. 


“On Money, and Other Essays.’ By G. 8. Street. 
Constable. 4s. 6d. net. 


T has always been a wonder to us why Mr. Street’s 
peculiar genius should be, to the extent it is, 
‘** caviare to the general’’. To many of us his appeal 
is so instant that we find it difficult to believe our 
case exceptional : even granted that it is—at all events 
to some extent—surely there must be a public who care 
sufficiently for good writing to send his books into 
many editions? But somehow it is not so. Like 
other exquisite writers, he is made to wait unduly for 
the hearing he deserves. One wonders whether a 
trip across the Atlantic would hasten matters: Would 
our dear British public once again take a lead from our 
American cousins? Meanwhile the unfortunate fact 
remains that a public rightly his remains indifferent. 
And to any to whom Mr. Street’s writings are 
unfamiliar this present volume would be an admirable 
introduction. It is not merely good Street, it is Street 
at his best. Of the twenty-three essays it contains 
nearly all are in the vein of fine humour in which he 
excels—a quality as difficult to analyse as it is refresh- 
ing to meet. Sometimes it is humour simple and 
unaffected. Next it is witty and charged with a 
delicate and inimitable irony. Nearly always is it wise 
and always is it sane, and if there is a living master of 
a more excellent ‘‘ way of writing ’’ we should be glad 
to be introduced to him. In one of the essays Mr. 
Street speaks of himself truly as a ‘‘ bigot for simplicity 
and lucidity’’. These transcendent virtues are cer- 
tainly his, but we must add to them an air of the most 
elegant distinction, sincerity, and (in his lighter style) a 
charming mood of—perhaps it matters—or, again, per- 
haps it doesn’t! He is a master, too, of the conclu- 
sion-—-none will complete an argument more neatly than 
he. A good instance of this in his lighter style comes 
in the paper ‘‘ While I Wait’. Apropos of the 
ignorance of the ‘‘ fairly intelligent ’’ in all that goes to 
a practical knowledge of such everyday marvels of 
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science as the telephone, etc., he says: ‘* I have often 
thought in what a hole I should find myself were I 
wrecked on an island of inquisitive savages. ‘ Explain 


to us’, they would say, ‘how your wonderful tele- | 


graph works’, and I, after much thought, * Well, you 
put up long poles at intervals, with wires stretched 
from one to the other. . 
man come and makes holes in the wall... ’. Then 
they would kill me.’’ Contrast with these five words 
a rigmarole—as witty as you please—of simulated 


. ’. * The telephone?’ Oh, a | 


horror at the situation and we think the reader will see | 


better, and how much his own. 

This essay, the one on ‘* Money’’, ‘‘ Thence by 
Omnibus ’’, Dear People *’, ‘* Dreadful People ’’, 
** Slush and Gush ’’, ‘* Strength and Weakness ’’, *‘ On 
a Race-course ’’, ‘‘ Nerves ’’, are about as good as they 
can be. In ‘ Fallen Among Thieves *’, ‘* The Jew in 
Social Life’’, and The Social English ’’ a more 
serious note is struck, and in the last paper of all, 
‘*George Wyndham ’’, he pays a noble tribute to a 
noble character. 

There is a story that as one of Mr. Street’s rare 
excursions into the drama was being played two young 
men hung over the gallery rail in rapt attention, and as 
the curtain fell one exclaimed to the other, ‘‘ There! 
Isn't that Street all over!’’ And as we lay this charm- 
ing book aside and think of its wit and its sincerity, its 
sanity and its courage, we can think of no truer compli- 
ment to pay it than to say ‘“‘ it is Street all over ’’. 


THE HINDU PANTHEON. 
“ The Gods of India.” By E. 0. Martin. Dent. 
net. 


ie the Hindu pantheon the terrible and the absurd 

are often twin neighbours, but both may be crowned 
with beauty. 
lings, the hideousness and obscenity of their idols, the 
horror of their sacrifices, the craft of their priests, the 
eye of the mind yet descries an idea which brings us 
close to Nature. ‘‘ In India’’, says Mr. Martin, “ all 
life is sacred ’’, and all things have life. Between the 
gods and the stones there is no break, for the highest 
is linked to the lowest by the continuous chain of 
demons and men and animals and plants. Here, then, 
we have the foundation for a philosophy of life which 


4s. 6d. 


the classes, the priestly law has prevailed and held for 
the Brahmans their position of honour and authority. 
The fiercest incarnation of Vishnu was, according to 
legend, undertaken to crush the presumption of kings 
and warriors and to maintain the power of the priests, 
and in this tale we touch history. ‘‘ Rama-with-the- 
axe ’’ was, likely enough, a Brahman leader deified, as 
have Leen the heroes of all the nations. 

To give an absolutely coherent account of the.Hindu 
mythology is, of course, impossible. The chief 
religion of India, both in its legends and its practices, 


how much better is Mr. Street's way—how much | /S full of gross contradictions due to time and place. 


_ Of the creation alone there are any number of accounts, 
all full of details in which a Western mind can see little 


| first god saw fit to create a poet. 
| piece of mythology neither ‘‘ absurd ”’ 


reason, yet often touched by a spirit of rare beauty. 
Mr. Martin mentions several, but there is one which 
he does not quote that at least ends with an astonish- 
ing glimpse of a human mind divinely fired. This 
legend, current in Assam, tells of tortoises, serpents, 
and elephants as among the first works of the creator, 
and of two spiders who made the heavens with their 
webs, ‘* passing quickly backwards and forwards, like 
a woman working her loom’’. In due course the 
human race followed, but afterwards, seeing that all 
was not going well with the world, the wisdom of the 
Here, surely, is a 
to us nor 
‘* debasing ’’ to those who have accepted it as truth. 
Sanctity of life and animal and even human sacrifices 
have not in modern times seemed incompatible to the 
Hindu. The orgies of the Durga Puja annually deluge 
Northern India with the blood of beasts, the ceremony 
connected with drinking it recalling vividly a passage 


_ from the Afneid describing how the cups were placed 


taught. 


in the course of centuries has gone hopelessly astray | 
among the mazes of superstitions it has created or | 


absorbed. Macaulay wrote that ‘‘the Brahmini- 
cal mythology is so absurd that it necessarily debases 
every mind that receives it as truth’’. Such a sweep- 
ing statement should almost carry its own condemna- 
tion, yet it is not easily contradicted to-day. 
an Englishman living in a peculiarly unimaginative 
period, it remains largely true to more sympathetic 
students of alien religions. The original] structure of 
the Hindu faith has been practically lost under the 
mass of detail added to it by the various ages and 
places in which it has flourished. 

Mr. Martin’s work is concise and fairly comprehen- 
sive, and, intended for the general reader, it is 
extremely interesting. In reading his chronicle of the 
Hindu pantheon, it is, of course, important to remem- 
ber that much of it has been rejected by the more 
educated professors of the religion. One may, in fact, 
believe and act as one will yet still remain ‘‘ orthodox ”’ 
by keeping the rules of caste. These, though 
commonly called ‘‘ immemorial practices’’, and 
actually dated by some writers to Brahma’s creation of 
the world, represent, in their present form at least, a 
supreme triumph of priest-craft. Caste is simply the 
punctilious application of the system of the division of 
labour, and Adam Smith was right when he wrote that 
the understanding of the man ‘“‘ accustomed to con- 
sider a great variety of objects is generally much 
superior to that of the other whose whole attention 
from morning to night is commonly occupied in per- 
forming one or two very simple operations ’’. Limit- 
ing the intelligence and activities of each class of the 
population, and preventing any free intercourse between 


Made by | 


under the slit throats of the animals. Such practices 
seem strangely at variance with much else that is 
The revolt against them is seen in the teach- 
ing of the Buddha, who, according to the Brahmans, 


Beyond the thousands of gods and god- was Vishnu incarnate for the purpose of deluding 


heretics—a theory, by the way, as horrible as one can 
well conceive of deity. Perhaps, however, it is among 
the Jains that the primitive ideals are most clearly seen. 
Their priests, wearing a veil over the mouth lest they 
should swallow a fiy and destroy life, are at least 
logical. 


THE AMERICAN MIND. 


“American Public Opinion.” By J. D. Whelpley. 
Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Published this week. 
VOLUME made up of separately published essays 
generally makes rather bad reading. The author 
must choose between scrappiness and repetitions. Mr. 
Whelpley has, on the whole, preferred to be scrappy, 
though the concluding essay on America’s foreign rela- 
tions is full of repetitions of things said elsewhere, and 
were better omitted altogether in future editions of the 
book. But the scrappiness is increased by Mr. Whelp- 
ley’s extraordinary arrangement of his material. For 
example, there are two essays on Japan. It would be 
natural to print them together, but in this volume an 
essay on Russia is thrust in between them. The fact 
that they are slightly contradictory does not account 
for their separation, for contradiction is the vigorous 
American way of emphasising the point that there are 
two sides to every question. The explanation is prob- 
ably to be sought in the characteristic American viva- 
city which dislikes to dwell on one topic for very long ; 
but it is somewhat disconcerting to the phlegmatic 
English temperament. 

The reader may ask what essays on Japan have to 
do with a volume entitled ‘‘ American Public Opinion ”’. 
Mr. Whelpley shows that they have something to do 
with it, though perhaps his demonstration is uncon- 
scious. We discern in his work the American mind— 
wide-ranging, assertive, inquisitive, cock-sure, in- 
tolerant of opposition, but distinguished by a saving 
commonsense. If the States shaped their foreign 
policy on the lines laid down by Mr. Whelpley they 
would not commit many bad mistakes. Yet he is 
curiously indifferent to matters of fact. He calls the 
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German Emperor the Emperor of Germany, though he 
ought to know that this mistake exasperates at 
least two Germans out of every five; his account of the 
events leading up to the Treaty of Bucharest is quite 
comically misleading ; he believes that the Japanese did 
not ally themselves with Britain until after the Russian 


War; and he seems to think that Britain’s 
attitude over the Panama question was dictated 
by Canada. Moreover, when his facts are 


sound they are generally such as can be found 
in Whitaker’s Almanack’’. And yet, in spite 
of all these errors in detail, Mr. Whelpley generally 
gets near the truth in the end. It is all very American. 
The American wants facts, any facts, right or wrong ; 
and when he has got them he is prepared to set the 
world right because he so thoroughly believes in him- 
self. How far the new American interest in foreign 
countries is compatible with the maintenance of the 
traditional American foreign policy of extreme aloof- 
ness is a point of great interest to which Mr. Whelpley 
might well devote some future essay. 

English readers are naturally more interested in what 
is happening in America itself than in what Americans 
think about the rest of the world. Unfortunately 
American domestic politics receive only slight treat- 
ment in this book. The one subject with which Mr. 


' Whelpley deals at length is the Tariff, on which he is 


very illuminating. His main point is that the Tariff is 
now out of politics because the electorate has at last 
cealised that the results of changes are immaterial. 
Cost of raw material is such a small item in the final 


| 
| 


her work for its lack of proportion, its discursive 
chroniclings of domestic events, its devotion of a whole 
chapter not to Bagehot but to Wilson in India, but 
the important fact is that at the end we feel that we 
know Bagehot, and Bagehot is emphatically worth 
knowing. There was a curious double strain in his 
character; he was banker and author, economist and 
lover of poets, a visionary nature and yet an expert in 


| bills of exchange and all the sealed mysteries of Lom- 


bard Street, and withal a lover of outdoor life who 
Was joint master of a pack of harriers and a man who 


_ could appreciate the most diverse societies. A Sunday in 


London, for example, would often mean for him a lunch 
with Lord Carnarvon, followed by visits to ‘‘ Uncle 
Reynolds ’’, pillar of Evangelicalism and chief sup- 


_ porter of ‘* The Record ’’, and to that temple of the aus- 
_ tere humanities where George Eliot presided like a Sibyl 


over the most formidable conversation in London. In all 
these sets Bagehot was equally welcome and he could 
always be trusted to see the point. These two strains 
in his character may be traced to his upbringing by his 
nother, who was a devout and eager Churchwoman, 
and by his father, who was a man of trained intelligence 
and disciplined character, but a little dour, one 
imagines, in his Unitarianism and his devotion to the 
ctiquette of business. He wrote of himself: ‘‘ From 
my father and mother being of different—-I am afraid 
I might say opposite—sentiments on many points, I 


| was never taught any scheme of doctrine as an absolute 


selling price to the consumer that it makes compara- | 


tively little difference whether the duty is doubled or 
halved. The Tariff is accordingly coming to be regarded 
as an instrument for promoting commercial stability 
and nothing more. 
analysis of the new Wilson Tariff. 
Whelpley insists, a free-trade arrangement. 


It is not, Mr. 


Very interesting, too, is the | 


On the | 


contrary it leaves the States almost at the head of the | 


list of the world’s protected countries, and, mainly for 
the sake of revenue, has even put duties, unbalanced 
by a corresponding excise, on a number of articles 
previously free. 

Only one essay, the first of the series, is strictly a 
discussion of American public opinion. We wish it 
had been longer, for it is full of matter. Mr. 
Whelpley explains the point, so obvious to an European 
observer, that America is a land of extremes. An agi- 
tation is launched. The key must be high before so 
vast an electorate can be moved at all; and then, quite 
suddenly as it seems to us, the electorate is moved and 
popular passion threatens to become uncontrollable. 
Mr. Whelpley shows us how this comes about. In 


certainty in the way most people are’’. There are 
letters from his mother, particularly one on page 149, 
which show that Bagehot’s special gifts of wit and 
delicacy of feeling and expression were inherited from 
her. His actual schooling was of the most severe 
Victorian type—at Bristol College and University Col- 
lege, London—but Bagehot gravitated towards friend- 
ship with the highest minds, with Sir Edward Fry at 
Bristol, and at London with Richard Holt Hutton, who 
all his life looked up to him as prime adviser in all 


* the problems of thought and conduct which were of 


so heavy and weary a weight. He was, unlike most 
Englishmen, taught to practise the art of writing— 
even at the age of twelve he is set serious themes, as 


_ this letter amusingly illustrates: ‘‘ My dear Mama,— 


I will now attempt the life of St. Augustine of Hippo. 
This bulwark of orthodoxy was born at Tagaste.’’ A 
very long account of the saint follows. But Bagehot 
was saved from anything like priggishness by the open 
air, by love of that Somerset country in which his family 


| had lived for generations, by that ‘‘ strain of the Cava- 


European countries pre-democratic institutions survive, | 


or if they have themselves been swept away their 
memory survives, and waves of opinion are accordingly 


soon stopped by barriers of fact and sentiment. But | 
and establishing the creed of Conservatism. 


in America the movement of thought is free, subject, 
however, to the great check imposed by the Constitu- 
tion. The divorce between executive and legislative 
functions which the Constitution was at pains to create 
operates as a most powerful check on agitation. It 
explains why opinion is beginning to subside before a 
law can be passed, and why laws that are passed are 
of such slight effect. It explains, too, how, though 
much energy is wasted, ground is finally gained in the 
long run. But we conclude, as Mr. Whelpley means 
us to conclude, that the American Constitution is an 
instrument that can only be worked by a nation of 


optimists. 


WALTER BAGEHOT. 

“Life of Walter Bagehot.” By his Sister-in-Law, Mrs. 
Russell Barrington. Portraits and Illustrations. 
Longmans. 12s. 6d. net. 

RS. BARRINGTON has written a book of great 
natural charm, which accomplishes the end of 

all biography—the creation of a sense of familiar 
acquaintanceship. It would be quite easy to criticise 


lier in his own blood—a recurrence probably in his 
veins of his Royalist ancestors, that had filtered down 
to him through his more immediate Puritan grand- 
father and great-grandfather’’. One of Bagehot’s 
own shrewdest sayings was that the maxim ‘‘ Try a 
little pleasure ’’ was the best way of communicating 
This 
reminds one of Lord Randolph Churchill telling the 


/men of Trinity, Dublin, that there was a_ natural 


| governess is like an egg!’ 


affinity between the ideas of the Tory party and the 
philosophy of Epicurus. Le monde ot l’on s’ennuie is 
not necessarily wiser than le monde oi l'on s’amuse, 
though it can undoubtedly make speeches that sound 
more important. 

In his essay on the younger Pitt Bagehot quotes the 
statesman’s famous question, ‘‘ Don’t tell me of a 
man’s being able to talk sense; everyone can talk 
sense; can he talk nonsense? ’’ and adds that no man 
who really cares for great things and who sees the laugh- 
able side of little things ever becomes a prig. Bage- 
hot certainly possessed both these preserving qualities. 
Mrs. Barrington tells how he made his mark on her 
and her sisters on his first visit to their house. ‘‘ When 
breakfast was over, and our German governess had 
left the room, he turned his big dark eyes quickly round 
upon us of the schoolroom, and exclaimed, ‘ Your 
We at once saw she 
was like an egg! From that moment he rose in our 
eyes from the status of.a political economist to that of 
a: fellow-creature.’’ His first published writings were 
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on economic subjects, but he found himself in the bril- 
liant articles written in Paris on Louis Napoleon's coup 
d’état, when he clearly showed the necessity of at least 
a temporary dictatorship and declared himself in favour 
of ‘‘ any carnivorous government’’. A real French- 
man, he declared, cannot be stupid, but stupidity is 
‘* Nature’s favourite resource for preserving steadi- 
ness of conduct and consistency of opinion: it enforces 
concentration ; people who learn slowly learn only what 
they must’’. ‘The unexpected turns and sallies of his 
mind, his gaiety and high spirits breaking the drowsy 
spell of argument, make his books and essays sparkle 
with brilliant wit. Trinitarians, he says, must hold 
the authority of Scripture. ‘‘It is their postulate. 
Neither Jowett nor Maurice seems to hold it; but if 
asked Jowett would say it was an ‘antinomy’ and 
Maurice would become inarticulate.’’ In his paper on 
‘** Shakespeare—the Man’”’ he says: ‘‘ Some extreme 
critics, we know, doubt whether it is possible to deduce 
anything as to an author’s character from his works. 
Yet surely people do not keep a tame steam-engine to 
write their books ’’. 

Matthew Arnold wrote of Bagehot’s essay on 
Shelley that it was of the very first quality, showing 
not talent only but ‘‘a concern for the simple truth 
which is rare in English literature as it is in English 
politics and English religion—whatever zeal, vanity, 
and ability may be exhibited by the performers in each 
of these three spheres’’. Bagehot wrote so well 
because he wrote with his eye on the object. ‘‘ The 
first author looked at things for himself.’’ ‘‘ The 
sense of reality is necessary to excellence.’’ The 
apparent ease with which he wrote on abstract politics 
and complicated economic operations was the reward 
of long experience and hard discipline, and could only 
be truly appreciated by those who had themselves 
attempted similar themes. The best praise of these 
works is Professor Dicey’s, ‘* They really fill one with 
despair ’’. Moreover, the catholic sympathy of his tem- 
perament with different types of men and women was 
shown also in his literary appreciation. A fine instance 
of his even-handed justice is his judgment upon Words- 
worth and Jeffrey, in which he gives the right praise 
to the Edinburgh critic without diminishing his 
reverence for the poet. ‘‘ Both have received their 
reward. The one had his own generation: the 
laughter of men, the applause of drawing-rooms, the 
concurrence of the crowd; the other a succeeding age, 
the fond enthusiasm of secret students, the lonely rap- 
ture of lonely minds.’’ 

Bagehot was a contributor to the SatuRDAy REVIEW 
in 1556, and again in 1859, but in 1860 he published a 
remarkable essay on Gladstone, in the course of which 
he contrasted active faith with the ‘‘ corrective scepti- 
cism *’ of Sarurpay Reviewers. His parody of what 
he represented as the teaching of our predecessors in 
those great days is so witty that it shall be quoted. 
** So-and-so has written a tolerable book, and we 
would call attention to the industry which produces 
tolerable books. So-and-so has devoted himself to a 
great subject, and we would observe that the interest 
now taken in great subjects is very commendable. 
Such-and-such a lady has delicate feelings, which are 
desirable in a lady, though we know that they are con- 
trary to the facts of the world. All common persons 
are doing as well as they can, but it does not come to 
much after all. All statesmen are doing as ill as they 
can, and let us be thankful that that does not come to 
much either.’” Was there ever a more delightful 
mocking bird? 

It was as a man who could apply theory to the 
practical business of banking and finance that Bage- 
hot won fame in his lifetime; he was the unofficial 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who advised the financial 
leaders of both parties, whose opinion was sought both 
in France and England whenever economic difficulties 
were being considered, and whose weekly article in 
the ** Economist ’’ was eagerly read. In these matters 
his gift of lucid exposition was incomparable, and 
‘“ Lombard Street ’’ is likely to remain a classic. But 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
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it was in his political and literary writing, and above 
all in his critical estimates of men, that he enjoyed 
what he called ‘* the excitement of origination’’. As 
he whimsically said, ‘* Posterity cannot take up little 
people, there are so many of them’’, but so long as 
wit and originality are enjoyed some of Bagehot’s 
essays will not be allowed to perish. 


MORE THAN A NOVEL. 


“Waiting.” By Gerald O'Donovan. Macmillan. 6s. 
" AITING ”’ is at bottom more or less than a 
novel. As a novel itis readable enough, though 
it is also true that as a novel it does not stand away 
from the average. Its characterisation is well devised 
and true; but it is not distinguished. The writing is 
pre-eminently sincere, which is to say that it is simple 
by first intention; but it is not memorable, either by 
its inner intensity or its outward zest. That is to say, 
were we to treat it purely as a novel we would say 
that it was neither so remarkably bad as to win sales 
nor so remarkably good as to inhibit them, but just a 
book rather better than the average, and therefore with 
a rather worse than average chance of selling. But 
it happens to be more than just an average novel; it 
happens to be also a strong, manly blow in a good 
cause. We wonder how much of it will be rightly 
conceived by the average English reader, whose under- 
standing of Irish affairs and problems is as remote 
as his knowledge of Russia; but certainly, allowing 
for the slightly different circumstances in the different 
districts of the West of Ireland, he states the position 
honestly and fairly—with just that excess of honesty 
proper to a good fighter—and displays in action two of 
the most vexed injustices of the present situation in 
Ireland; one of them being the autocracy which 
Dublin Castle, for its own purposes, has made over to 
the parish priest in the matter of education, and the 
other the purely social autocracy of the hierarchy in 
the matter of marriage. Both of these naturally date 
from the kind of man enlisted by the priesthood. Un- 
fortunately Father Mahon is too true to type and 
Father Delahunty is disappearing, though, on the 
other hand, Father Malone is coming into his day. 
The difficulties that beset Maurice Blake may be pic- 
torial, but they are a just picture. He is, in fact, the 
pamphlet of the book. Grouped about him are the 
people who give reality to the picture; and they are 
always depicted by a man who knows the heart and 
has observed the outer semblance carefully. Tom 
Blake especially is admirably done, and, moreover, 
gives point to the note on which the book closes. It 
is men like Tom who make true the words that Alice 
Blake speaks: ‘‘ Truth and freedom must come of 
faith and love—we’ll stay here working, enduring, 
waiting ’’. Mr. O’Donovan’s book is a challenge; it 
is a blow in a warfare; but in that very fact it is also 
an evidence of more than dawn in the sky. 


NOVELS. 


“ Louis Norbert.” By Vernon Lee. Lane. 6s. 


UT of the commonplace, over the edge of the ordi- 
nary world—that is how one feels while reading 

Louis Norbert. One watches a spider weaving its web 
of gossamer, the threads so frail and delicate and woven 
with so little apparent design; and yet when the affair 
is finished we see the thing of beauty and intricacy, a 
completed thought, and it has been woven before one’s 
eyes. And so with Vernon Lee’s last book. In a 
series of letters, with little explanatory interludes, she 
has sketched with charm and deftness at once a mys- 
terious and romantic story of the past and a psycho- 
logical happening between two people of the present 
day. There are chapters in it when one smells the 
mustiness of ancient documents, and again the faint 
perfume of a bowl of pot-pourri—long forgotten and 
left in a shut-up room. And then one sees Louis Nor- 
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bert himself, elusive, vague, long dead, but with a 
powerful living personality, moving in that far-off 
Italy of the sixteenth century, and yet with the power 
to draw together these two modern people, and by his 


tragedy to reconstruct—not another—the author stops | 


short of that. Especially effective in its suggestiveness 
is the little chapter about the decoy pond; a vague 
sense of danger hangs over it, an ill-omened place. 
It seems to be a symbol of the ill-fated Louis Norbert’s 


own life. The youthful and impulsive archeologist | 


who has undertaken to find out the history of this fas- 
cinating ancestor of Lady Venetia Hammond also feels 
the warning of this place of mysterious brooding. He 
returns to Italy only to fall still further into the toils, 
and, where he cannot achieve actual historical know- 
ledge, invents sooner than disappoint the ideal lady of 


his dreams. The book, with its medizval setting, has | 


fascination. 


“From Opposite Shores.” By Virginia Guicciardi- | 


Fiastri. Max Goschen. 6s. 


The translator of this book has succeeded in con- | 


veying its spirit. The subtle foreign atmosphere ! 
How clearly one sees it in the peasant women washing 


their linen in the stream, their handkerchiefs drawn , 


over their sun-tanned faces, their bare muscular arms 
shining like bronze, the linen in their misshapen hands 
being beaten and wrung and the water showering in 
glistening drops in the sun. And it all happens in the 
month of Marie. The hedges white with May and 
heavy with perfume. In the little white church with 


its single narrow nave vibrates the voice of the priest | 


in his liturgic symphony. Here come all these peasant 
women. Here comes Dorinda, the widow washer- 


woman, whose heart is first her little girl’s, and then | 


God’s. We see her shaken with the ardour of her 
prayers and with the hidden force of joy that quickens 


in the spring. God has been good to her in giving | 


her her daughter, and she, too, has to learn to give 
her daughter back to God, and this she learns to do in 
agony of mind with tears of blood—that is the story of 
the book. 

‘* The live of soul even among the simplest find and 
recognise each other.’’ So many people who read this 


book will find and recognise themselves in Dorinda, | 
with her agony of mother love and her simple faith. | 


The author identifies nature and natural forces with 
human feelings and emotions in an extraordinarily vivid 
way. Nature to him seems to sympathise and under- 
stand his moods. And so he is able to make us smell 
the maytime and hear the hum of the bees, while we sit 
in that little whitewashed church and hear Don Celso’s 
droning voice as he offers the sacrifice. We feel the 
hot summer sun beating on Dorinda as she toils for her 
child, and we shiver with her when, at the last, over- 
taken by the rains of winter, she also is overtaken by 
the winter in her own heart and sinks under the loss 
of her daughter, left within the convent gates. 


“The North Afire.” By W. Douglas Newton. Methuen. 
2s. net. 


Mr. Newton’s prophetic story has topical interest. 
It is a picture of what might happen in the event of 
war in Ireland, and there is no reason to suppose that 
it is exaggerated. It is obviously not written with 
the object of arousing sickly sentimentality, neither is 
it calculated to augment the already existing friction 
between the two parties. It is a logical conclusion 
worked out to its final issue in the face of what may 
happen. This is a book it would be well for 
everyone to read. The author is particularly clever 
in driving his points home. 


“Rung Ho.” By Talbot Mundy. Cassell. 6s. 


Mr. Mundy has written a vigorous and spirited story 
of the Indian Mutiny. He has packed his tale with 
incident. In fact, he has packed it so closely that it is 
not always quite easy to follow the thread. He has 


, managed to suggest the undercurrent of restlessness 
that preceded the mutiny, a restlessness that was so 
| evidently there and yet so hard to lay a finger on. 
He extracts the picturesque elements of the period 
and tells us again the historic incident of the cartridge 
which was used by religious fanaticism to fan the 
hatred of English rule. The cartridges served out to 
_ the sepoys were, it was stated, smeared with the 
_ blended fat of cows and pigs. To the Hindus the cow 
is sacred, and the supply of these cartridges was re- 
_ garded as an act of sacrilege. The natives would bite 
the cartridges and so lose caste. He pictures the in- 
competency of the officers at the head of affairs and 
the fine loyalty of certain Rajput warriors who found 
a young English officer named Cunningham a worthy 
successor of his father, to whom they had for many 
years given faithful service. There is a vivid account 
| of the various tests through which they put the young 
_ man to find out if he is really Pukka. 
Mr. Mundy has, of course, taken considerable liber- 
' ties with history, and he is concerned mainly to tell a 
| full-blooded tale. He introduces a missionary and his 
lovely daughter, who is the object of unwelcome wooing 
on the part of the scheming brother of a Maharajah. 
We have intrigue galore, tales of treasure and marvel- 
lous jewels worth a king’s ransom, cruel] and plotting 
priests of Siva and so on. 


LATEST BOOKS. 


**Boccaccio’s Olympia.’’ Edited, with English Rendering, by Israel 
Gollancz. Chatto and Windus. 6s. net. 

This is a really beautiful specimen of printing work of the 
Florence Press, and we strongly commend it to all who have a 
- true taste in books and care for fine type and perfect production 

in all details. All encouragement ought to be given at once 
and heartily to work so sterling and choice and conscientious 
as this, and there is a real pleasure in the giving of it. Mr. 
« Gollancz has edited the little work with his well-known thorough- 
ness and care, in which he discounts the theory that the “ Pearl” 
is in the debt of Boccaccio’s poem, though the theme—grief 
| at the loss of a dead child—is common to both. 


| “The Theatre of Max Reinhardt.’’ By Huntley Carter. Palmer. 
7s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Huntley Carter knows the theatres of Europe—the real 
| theatre—better than the critics of London know Leicester 
Square. His book is a long blast in favour of looking at the 
theatre in a true perspective. London is nowhere and nothing, 
so far as the modern European art of the theatre is concerned, 
_ It gets every vital idea after every other European capital has 
discarded it. London is just hearing Russian nationalist 
operas, a generation after they were composed. M. Ravel 
brings his “ Daphnis” to Drury Lane two years after Paris has 
finished talking about it. We cannot dance or sing or produce 
_ plays or light a stage without celebrating as a novelty something 
which has already been exhausted in Moscow or Berlin. Mr. 
_ Huntley Carter’s book, since it tells English people something 
of what is happening abroad, will restore sanity to the reflections 
| of many who regard the stage managers of London as daring 
innovators. Mr. Carter’s book in matter is admirable. His 
views are seldom far astray. His feelingistrue. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Carter has yet to learn how to write. It is maddening to 
see such excellent sense utterly spoiled in the delivery. Mr. 
Carter means sense; and talks nonsense. The clever reader 
will discover what he is driving at and get much fun and an 
astounding quantity of information out of his pages. The 
ordinary reader will do one of two things. He will either read him 
with great respect as one too profound to be understood except 
by a special dis ion, or he will not read him at all How- 
ever, in spite of Mr. Huntley Carter, almost any reader will get 
at least one thing clearly into his mind from reading this 
book—namely, that Reinhardt is a very great producer, a genius 
in his métier, one whose productions are worth studying, at 
large and in detail. 


Lourdes.” fohannes Jorgensen. Translated from the Original 
Danish by : Tand, Longmans. 2s. 6d. net. 

M. Jérgensen is raising the ghost of the old feud between 
Science and Religion, which we thought had been laid long ago. 
He arrogates to Religion claims which she may waive without 
detriment to herself. The true scientist stands aside to view 
| wonders of all kinds, registers them (as far as he may) in laws, 
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and augments his vocabulary to give expression to them. Such 
laws are, after all, merely a classification of a sequence of Cause 
and Effect so regular as to constitute an ab esse ad posse valet 
consequentia. Surely Science is not really so dogmatic as (to 
quote M. Jérgensen) “to turn the sentence round and, when 
anything in her opinion is impossible, to give it her marching 
orders to depart out of reality ”. 
this to be true of the science of psychology, with which, from the 
nature of his subject, the author is concerned. The most ardent 
devotee of this youngest of sciences would admit that here, 
where new phenomena are ever calling for notice, laws must be 


Least of all will we believe | 


peculiarly tentative and elastic ; even that they should embrace , 


phenomena which as yet are relegated to the field of the super- 
natural. M. Jérgensen’s descriptive genius brings Lourdes very 
near to us. There is a naive beauty about the earlier chapters 
which is strongly reminiscent of the legend of L’Arbre fée in 
Mark Twain’s “Joan of Arc”. We really regretted having to 
leave this atmosphere of the waving briar bush and cloud of 
gold for the Grotto of to-day, with its somewhat prosaic traffic 
in taps and tickets. 


“The Age of Erasmus.’’ Lectures Delivered in the Universities of 
Oxford and London. By P. 8. ne M.A. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press. 6s. net. 


Wessell (magister contradictionis), the schoolboy of Zwolle, 


exchanging wisdom with his neighbour at night through the hole | 


in his bedroom wall; Balbi building up his Jexicon ; Erasmus, ill 
equipped, wrestling till dawn with Lucian and Euripides—these 
were dedicated scholars; and Mr. Allen understands them. 
Moreover, he deals very faithfully with those in the second rank 
of the revivalist army whose claims writers on the Renaissance 
are wont to neglect : Hegius the Schoolmaster, Rudolph Agricola, 
Amorbach, the printer of Basle, Langen and Antony Vrye. It is 
pleasant to follow Erasmus from the school days at Deventer, 
through the University days at Paris with barbarous Scotists 
and even more barbarous food, to the Oxford days with More 
and Colet, to London, of which he wrote that “ no place has given 
me such friends’, to his room at Cambridge, where he taught 
Greek, through the storms and disappointments of his later 
years (himself ever labouring for peace), to the quiet house where 
he breathed his last Lieber Gott”. It is a compelling person- 
ality, this intellectual Strong Man of the Middle Ages, driving the 
impetuous rivers of his learning through the Augean stables 
where the systems and bigotries of the schoolmen lay securely 
stalled: not less loveable because he may be proven guilty of 
equivocation. He wrote a scurrilous lampoon of Pope Julius 
rebuffed at Peter’s gate ; and he disclaimed the authorship with 
some vehemence. He addressed obsequious letters to his 
patron, and by the same post he writes of her to his friend as a 
“mynx and a flirt”. It is these infirmities that proclaim 
Erasmus most true Humanist. 


“Eight Years in Germany.”’ By I. A. R. Wylie. Mills & Boon, 
10s. 6d. net. 


The author holds a brief for Germany, and she is a strenuous 
advocate. As with many a foreign resident, the country of 
adoption can do no wrong. Although abuse of our public school 
system is now common form, it comes as a shock to be told that 
an Englishman cannot, by reason of his education, think inde- 


pendently, as the German can. Our author must have forgotten | 


the English colonies and the Civil Service of India and our 
Crown Colonies. It is useless to pretend that the immense 
growth in the material prosperity of Germany has had very 
little effect on her people, as useless as it is to say that the 
average German wants success rather than gold. We have too 
many German business men settled in England not to appreciate 
their keen commercial instinct. The average German officer, 
poorly off in money and wrapped up in his profession, has his 
counterpart in the British subaltern, and if the latter has a 
healthy preference for sport it is probably because he realises 


| 


that active service demands physical fitness. The chapter | 
dealing with the “ Army and People ” is a piece of contradictory | 


special pleading. The Zabern incident, from the position of the 
town, raised strong criticism in France, and not unnaturally also 


in England. Exaggeration in our papers there may have been, | 


but the most casual glance through the German Press at the time 
makes it quite clear that the German people were strongly 
moved. Nor is anything gained by belittling the German Press. 
If of little account Bismarck would certainly not have considered 
it necessary to erect his elaborate Press bureau for the dissemi- 
nation of carefully edited ** news.” 
the domestic life of a country like Germany, and when on that 
side the author, though a little given to rhapsody, can be very 
interesting. But why not more of the workings of the German 


A woman can see much in | 


“Old French Romances.’’ Done into English by William Morris. 
With an Introduction by Joseph 3 Jacobs. Allen. 2s, 6d. net. 

Words notoriously suffer long. We never cease to load them 
with indignity ; and none has suffered more than that fair word 
“Romance”’. It is with a sense of gratitude that we inhale 
this breath of old France. It matters not greatly whether the 
stories emanated from Hellas or Byzantium or both; whether 
they are of the Renaissance or found shape in an earlier century ; 
“It is the absence of localisation,” says Mr. Jacobs, “* which 
helps to give the characteristic tone to medizval romance ”. 
In the prose of William Morris the tales lose nothing. Lovers 
of the earthly Paradise, and indeed all lovers of English, know 
that there was never translator who worshipped more devoutly 
than did he at the shrine of Romance before she was unqueened. 


“Some Folklore and Legends of Birds.” 
S.P.C.K. 6d. net. 

A welcome to this modest little book, which, were it only for 
its foreword, were better worth printing than scores of pre- 
tentious, portentous volumes on education and mind, and 
character training and so on to-day. It pleads for the imagi- 
nation—as good a gift, as priceless a treasure as memory, as 
reason, or as foresight ; and its plea is absolutely right and just. 
Stuffing the heads of boys and girls with sawdust facts, with 
meaningless dates, and with stuff from the rubbish heaps of 
knowledge generally is very little good as education: that is one 
reason why our modern elementary education has produced 
the thin and weedy crop we deplore ; why it has produced the 
young people who feed on inane, ridiculous fiction, for example, 
and often appear not to have a single idea worthy the name in 
their heads. A little more of the fancy, of the play of the 
imagination, which the author of this book desires, and we 
might begin at least to correct the taste of the masses. Canon 
Horsley’s pages are full of delightful myth and legend about the 
natural world, and we can heartily commend them. 


By Canon J. W. Horsley. 


THE JUNE MAGAZINES. 


The serious reviews gain in general interest this month owing 
to the realisation of the fact that little more can advantageously 
be said of the Home Rule question in the present position of 
affairs. In the Nineteenth Century, however, Sir Henry Blake 
gives a convincing summary of the perils which lie ahead. 
He fears that only an almost despairing hope remains that we 
may yet be saved from the worst—the slender chance of an 
appeal to the people by referendum or a dissolution. Sir 
Bampfylde Fuller pleads for an alliance between Great Britain, 
Germany and the United States. Such an alliance would truly 
be, as he says, “ideal”, and is a fine ideal for the statesmen of 
the three great countries to keep in view ; but it isa little difficult 
to see what practical steps could be taken just now beyond the 
maintenance of general good feeling. Do the peoples of Great 
Britain, Germany and the United States, taken as a whole, 
really “ think alike ”, as the author contends; and is it always 
those who think alike—either individuals or countries—that 
enter into the strongest friendships? Four important papers 
dealing with economic subjects are worthy of notice. Mr. Edgar 
Crammond returns to the financial problems of Federalism ; 
Mr. W. H. Mallock makes a pitiless exposure of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s “ burlesque ignorance” on the subject of the alleged 
depopulation of the Highlands; Mr. E. M. Konstam examines 
the Reports of the Land Inquiry ; and Prof. E. C. Clark repeats 
and reinforces his arguments against the use of the Income Tax 
as a means of ordinary or standing taxation. Among many 
other interesting papers attention may be directed to Father 
Bernard Vaughan’s presentment of the case, “The Jesuit in 
Fact v. the Jesuit in Fiction,” and to a pleasant discussion of 
courtesy by Miss Evelyn March-Phillipps. 

The Fortnightly Review is also a good number. It opens with 
the first instalment of some ** Reminiscences of Tolstoy ”, by 
his third son, Ilya, the best portion of which is Tolstoy’s own 
description of his children in a letter written to his cousin in 
1872. Prof. Gerothwohl writes a generous appreciation of 
Edward Dowden, hailing him as “ undoubtedly the best, the 
finest English critic of his day, and the most thoroughly repre- 
sentative”. Among the political articles, perhaps the most 
notable is Mr. Archibald Hurd’s criticism of the financial policy 
of the present Government. He points out that the Govern- 
ment is exhausting in time of peace the reserves which it has 


| been the aim of Chancellors of the Exchequer in the past to keep 


public social machine, poor law, insurance, food, inspection, and | 


the like ? 


Germany is in difficulties. Taxes grow, social democracy 
clamours, and partikularismus threatens to break up the 
Empire. 


Women claim these subjects as their own. True, | 


intact in order that they might be available for an emergency, 
and asks “ How shall we pay fora war?’ Extremely interest- 
ing, too, is the article on “* Unknown Italy”, by Politicus. The 


| strides which Italy has made during the last twenty years 


are little realised. North Italy is no longer a semi-oriental 
country, and even the South is mending—witness Palermo and 
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Catania. The Italians have become an Imperialist people. 


Northern Africa is more likely to become Italian than French, 
for already the Italians greatly outnumber the French in Tunis 


and Algiers, and possibly the future may see a new Italy arise | 


both in North Africa and in South America. Mr. T. H. S. 


Escott writes sensibly and pointedly on ‘‘ Combative Christians | 


and Heathen Critics”, and many will turn with interest to 
Sir Home Gordon’s little paper on the centenary of Lord’s. 

It was only to be expected that the National Review would 
devote considerable space to the Report of the Lords’ Com- 
mittee on Lord Murray’s share in the unfortunate Marconi 
business. To enthusiasts like Mr. Maxse this Report is something 
of a disappointment, as they anticipated a wider enquiry and 
more comprehensive results ; but we are assured that the Marconi 
mystery is still very far from having been probed to the bottom. 
In order to point a moral for the Territorial Army scheme, Earl 
Percy gives an excellent account of its nearest prototype, the 
force raised by the Government of National Defence in France 
after the disaster of Sedan, in 1870. Captain Bertrand Stewart’s 
recent confinement in a German fortress lends special interest 
to his concise discussion of the relations between Germany and 
Great Britain, and his article is in curious contrast to Sir Bamp- 
fylde Fuller’s Utopian ideal in the “ Nineteenth Century ”. Cap- 
tain Stewart’s conclusions are thus summed up : ““ When Germany 
increases her armaments, we must do likewise. When Germany 
reduces her armaments we can think of doing likewise, but not 
till then. Let us do what we reasonably can to promote good 
relations, but never abandon any of our rights or advantages ; 
we cannot afford to do so”. 

The political articles in the Contemporary Review are raised 
above their usual rather partisan plane by Lord Charnwood’s 
helpful discussion of *‘ the Federal solution *’, which he thinks is 
now the only way of escape from imminent disaster. In Lord 
Charnwood’s opinion, “it has throughout been a fallacy to 
suppose that . . . Ireland, because her demand was clamorous 
and urgent, ought to be treated, asks to be treated, or could be 
treated upon any other plan than that which must substantially 
be applied to other parts of the United Kingdom’. He admits, 
moreover, that, difficult as it may be to devise a satisfactory 
financial system for a comprehensive scheme of Home Rule, 
the difficulty is in some ways less than arises in regard to the 
finance of Home Rule for Ireland alone. Another excellent 
article is that by Sir Lionel Jacob, the Secretary of the Public 
Works Department of the Government of India, on the marvel- 


lous progress which has been, and is being, made in irrigation , 


works in India. Much is heard of the marvels of irrigation in 
Egypt, but the Punjab alone irrigates about eight million acres, 
and will, before long, irrigate a further five million acres, as 
compared with five and a half million acres, the total cultivated 
area of Upper and Lower Egypt. Mr. Escott gives a pleasant 
appreciation of General Sir Henry Brackenbury and his school, 
and Sir William Barrett writes suggestively, if not altogether 
convincingly, on ‘* The Spiritual Significance of Nature’’. 

Those who have read ‘‘ The Man-Eaters of Tsavo” will turn 
first, in Blackwood, to Col. Patterson’s account of a tragedy 
which he witnessed, and happily saved from being more serious, 
at certain mysterious falls, supposed to be inhabited by a 
* devil”, on the Sewa River, in the Sierra Leone Protectorate. 
Col. Patterson appears to be one of those men to whom hair- 
breadth adventures come naturally, though in this case it was 
not he but a companion who nearly lost his life in the boiling 
whirlpool beneath the falls. Incidentally he makes some 
humiliating comparisons between the administration of Sierra 
Leone by our Colonial Office and the government of the French 
and German colonies along “the Coast”. The writer of 
“Musings without Method ” vigorously upholds the ** humani- 
ties ” against Mr. H. G. Wells, who, in his latest book, ‘‘ The 


World Set Free”’, “glorifies what seems to us the grossest | 


materialism’. *‘* All the ‘ reforms ’ of which Mr. Wells dreams ”, 
he says, “ are not worth one stone of Ely Cathedral’. Mr. Ian 
Hay, once himself an assistant master at a public school, begins 
a series of articles on ** The Lighter Side of School Life ” with a 
sketch of “the Head ’’, and there is a good story “from the 
outposts *—** Four Annas Reward ’”—which somehow or other 
seems reminiscent of one of Mr. Kipling’s earlier tales. 

The Cornhill is remarkable for the best portrait of Alfred 
Lyttelton that has yet appeared. It is written by Mr. Bernard 
Holland, who was “one of his oldest and most continuous 
comrades ”’, and it succeeds, where others have failed, in carrying 
to those who did not know Lyttelton conviction of his unusual, 
fine, revivifying personality. The six hundredth anniversary 
of the battle of Bannockburn falls on the 24th of this month, 
and Sir Herbert Maxwell has “ reconstructed ” the battle with 
great skill from the meagre and often conflicting contemporary 
chronicles, mostly from monkish hands. The remaining contents 
of the magazine include still another unpublished poem by 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, written before 1837, and a very 
pleasant discursive fishing paper, ‘On a Little Chalk-stream”, 
by Mr. Hugh Sheringham. 


| 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


ArT. 

The Sport of Collecting (Sir Martin Conway). Fisher Unwin. 
5s. net. 

Rome, Venice (Sketch Books by Fred Richards). Black. 1s. net 
each. 

BroGRaPHy. 

Robert Boyle (Flora Masson). Constable. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Letters of John B. S. Morritt of Rokeby (Edited by G. E. 
Marindin). Murray. 10s. 6d. net. 

Crassics. 

Clio Enthroned: A Study of Prose Form in Thucydides (Walter 
R. M. Lamb). Cambridge University Press. 10s. net. 

Boccaccio’s Olympia (Edited with English Rendering by Israel 
Gollancz). Chatto and Windus. 6s. net. 

Fiction. 

The Quick and the Dead (Edwin Pugh). Chapman and Hall. 63. 

The Whistling Man (Maximilian Foster). Appleton. 6s. 

One Man’s Way (Evelyn Dickinson). Allen. 6s. 

History. 

O'Neill and Ormond: A Chapter in Irish History (Diarmid Coffey). 
Maunsel. 6s. net. 

The Life and Times of Cleopatra, Queen of Eeypt :_A Study in the 
Origin of the Roman Empire (Arthur P. Brome Weigall). 
Blackwood. 16s. net. 

The Making of the Nations.—Germany (A. W. Holland). Black. 


7s. 6d. net. 
REFERENCE Books. 
The Statesman’s Year-Book (Edited by J. Scott Keltie). Macmillan. 
10s. 6d. net. 
The Cruising Association Year-Book (Compiled by H. J. Hanson). 
The Cruising Association. 
The Social Guide (Edited by Mrs. Hugh Adams and Edith A. Browne). 
Black. 2s. 6d. net. : 
Routledge’s New Dictionary of the English Language (Edited by 
Cecil Weatherby). Routledge. 3s. 6d. 
REPRINTS. 
The State in Its Relation to Education (Sir Henry Craik, K.C.B., 
M.P.). Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 

The Religious Poems of Richard Crashaw (With an Introductory 
Study by R. A. Eric Shepherd). Herder. 1s. net. : 
Aspects of Death in Art and Epigram (F. Parkes Weber). Fisher 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 
Histoire de la Révolution Francaise (F. A. M. Mignet). 2 Vols. ; 

Teatro (Jacinto Benavente). Nelson. 1s. net each. 
Scuoot Books. 
Preliminary Practical Science (H. Stanley). Methuen. 1s. 6d. 
ScrENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Pragmatism and French Voluntarism (L. Susan Stebbing). Cam- 
bridge University Press. 2s. 6d. net. 
Perception, Physics, and Reality (C. D. Broad). Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 10s. net. . } 
The Philosophy of Biology (James Johnstone). Cambridge 
University Press. 9s. net. 
THEOLOGY. 

Life for Everyman (The Right Rev. John P. Maud). Wells Gardner. 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Pentateuchal Text : A Reply to Dr. Skinner (Harold M. Wiener). 
Elliot Stock. 6d. net. 

Rome and the Modern Situation: An Open Letter to the Lord 
Bishop of Oxford (A Catholic Layman). Cambridge: Heffer. 
3d. net. 


Divorce and Re-Marriage (The Rev. Herbert Rowsell). Elliot Stock. 


6d. net. 
TRAVEL. 
Through Western Madagascar in Quest of the Golden Bean (Walter 
D. Marcuse). Hurst and Blackett. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Motor Routes of Germany (Henry J. Hecht). Black. 5s. net. 


VERSE. 
Modern Anglo-Irish Verse : An Anthology (Padric Gregory). Nutt. 
. net. 

Some Leisure Hours of a Long Life: Translations into Greek, Latin 
and English Verse (Henry Montagu Butler). Cambridge : 
Bowes and Bowes. 7s. 6d. net. 

Wayfaring: Ballads and Songs (Tinsley Pratt). Elkin Mathews. 
1s. net. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

American Public Opinion (James Davenport Whelpley). Chapman 
and Hall. 7s. 6d. net. _ 

Bacon, Roger (Sir John Edwin Sandys). Published for the British 
Academy by Humphrey Milford. 1s. net. ‘ 

Ben Jonson on Shakespeare’s Sonnets: An Exposition of English 
(By J. M.). Sherratt and Hughes. 1s. net. 

Boy Life and Labour: The Manufacture of Inefficiency (Arnold 
Freeman). King. 3s. 6d. net. 

Caillaux Drama, The (John N. Raphael). Goschen. 16s. net. — 

Dance, The: Its Place in Art and Life (Tray and Margaret West 
Kinney). Heinemann. 15s. net. 

Fair Hills of Ireland, The ~~ Gwynn). Maunsel. 2s. 6d. net. 

Green Roads of England, The (R. Hippisley Cox). Methuen. 
10s. 6d. net. 


_ Studies in Milton and an Essay of Poetry (Alden Sampson). Murray. 


8s. net. 
REVIEWS AND MaGazINEs FOR JuNE.—The Contemporary Review, 
. 6d.; The Financial Review of Reviews, ls. net; The 
Britannic Review, ls. net; Deutsche Rundschau, 2 marks 50; 
Revue des Deux Mondes, 3 fr.; Mercure de France, 1 fr. 50; 
The Empire Review, ls. net ; War and Peace, 3d. ; The English 
Church Review, 6d. net ; The English Review, 1s. net. 
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FINANCE. 
THE CITY. 
Highest. Lowest. 
Day-to-day Loans _... 23% 
3 Months’ Bills 2% 
Jan. 29, 1914. April 17, 1913. 
Bank Rate 3 per cent. 44 per cent. 


General Settlement June 11. 
Consols Settlement July 1. 


HOSE optimists who anticipated a period of 
‘bull’? activity immediately following the 
Whitsun vacation have once again realised how very 
easy it is to be premature upon the Stock Exchange. 
On Tuesday it was obvious that dealers had shaken off 
a good deal of the sluggishness which is always so 
prevalent during a long period of idleness, and the 
House was keenly disposed to deal with the revival of 
activity which unfortunately did not come to pass. 

There is no doubt that professionals who by constant 
habit entertain gloomy views appertaining to every- 
thing and everybody are still in a big majority; but 
there is also little question that the London House is 
still swayed by fears of neurotic developments on the 
part of Parisian operators. After conversations with 
the prominent dealers in those markets which are par- 
ticularly associated with the countries where political 
disturbances are existing, one gains the impression 
that if the Bourse temperament could be obliterated 
for a time, foreign politics would not stand in the light 
of a general Stock market appreciation. 

Paris developed an attack of nerves on Tuesday, as 
a result of the recent banking troubles there; and 
persistent selling on the Bourse and in the London 
market by Russian houses chilled the little optimism 
that may have still existed on Tuesday evening. If 
the Bourse can develop a brighter view concerning its 
Ministerial situation, and be less ‘‘ bearish’’ on the 
Mexican and Albanian questions, then the market here 
may turn buyer without the fear of being flooded with 
stock from Continental quarters ; but at the moment it 
is difficult to see immediate profit in ‘‘ bull’’ opera- 
tions. 

The prevalence of favourable money conditions here 
has prompted promoters of new issues to disregard 
Stock Exchange inertia, and a good deal of financial 
activity is now being experienced in the City. 


The Gold Coast issue of £ 1,035,000 of 4 per cent. 


_ inscribed stock at £98 10s. per cent. on Wednesday 


quotations, 


Messrs. Birch, Crisp are about to issue an im- | 


portant Russian Railway loan of £5,000,000, which 
will bear interest at 44 per cent. and will be offered at 
93 per cent. The capital is being guaranteed by the 
Russian Government, so the loan will probably appeal 
to the public as a solid investment. It is understood 
that £3,100,000 of the amount will be devoted to the 
South-Eastern Railway, the bonds running for about 
39 years; and £1,900,000 will be for the Central Cau- 
casian Railway for a term of 81 years. 


Apart from financial considerations, public interest | 


will naturally attach itself to the promotion of the 
Bachelet Levitated Railway Co. This will be a parent 


company with a capital of £105,000, divided into | 


100,000 ordinary shares of £1 each, 90,000 of these 
shares now being offered for subscription at par. 
The success of the invention is, of course, still un- 
certain, but, judging by the active interest displayed 
in the venture by the Great Central Railway, a good 
public response to the flotation is well assured. 


| to 1%. 


A new Canadian loan is now being underwritten for | 


£5,000,000 in 4 per cents. at 98. 


An important issue on behalf of the Dunlop Rubber | 


Co. is in the course of arrangement, and £305,000 
Six per Cent. Preference Shares will be offered at 
20s. 6d. per £1 share. 

A company termed the Montreal Central Terminal 
Co. has been formed for the purpose of providing 
facilities for the entrance into Montreal of the traffic of 


a number of railway lines which are at present de- | 


barred from the city. 
bonds are offered at £90 per bond of £100. 


First mortgage 5 per cent. | 


was well supported by investment houses. 

This plentiful crop of new flotations naturally pro- 
duced its effect upon the Gilt-edged Market, and with 
an additional ‘‘ bear ’’ influence in the shape of a de- 
crease of £16,000 in the Bank of England Reserve, 
Consols have fallen steadily to 733. Other funds have 
fallen proportionately, Local Loans now being down 
to 85. These quotations must naturally appear to 
many as being attractive purchases, in view of the 
existing premiums on several of the recent issues; but 
jobbers do not anticipate any immediate expansion of 
investments in established stocks. 

Apart from indirect influences which have accentu- 
ated depression of Home Railway stocks, the labour 
cloud is still hanging over this market, and jobbers 
are anxious to hold as little stock as possible upon their 
books, which indicates the probability of a continued 
‘*bear ’’ position until further steps are taken in the 
labour dispute. The most prominent weakness has 
been dispayed in Districts, which have been heavily 
liquidated in view of the dispute with the omnibus 
men, the shares being down to 20}, after having 
‘*made up’”’ at 24. 

Although American securities appeal little to the 
London public, there appears to be the likelihood of 
greater activity in this direction in the near future. 
The Inter-State Commerce Commission’s compilation 
of the earnings on all the railroads in April, which 
show a reduction of $3,900,000 in expenses compared 
with April of last year, certainly promises a greater 
measure of success for American Rails; but the general 
position of course depends largely upon developments 
at the Niagara Conference. 

Canadian Pacifics were forced up to 200} after the 
vacation upon ‘‘ bear ’’ covering operations, but the 
quotation has since fallen to 199. 

Grand Trunk Railway issues have been closely asso- 
ciated with the forced liquidation of a big outside 
account, and stocks have only been steadily main- 
tained. A rising market appears to be probable, how- 
ever, in view of the likelihood of the Canadian Govern- 
ment guaranteeing an additional £3,200,000 of Four 
per Cent. bonds in connection with the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway. 

Foreign Railways are fractionally under last week’s 
stocks having been depressed by the 
Mexican tangle; but Mexican First Preference are no 
lower than 1014, and the Second Preference remain 
at the ‘* making-up ”’ figure of 63. 

Brazilian finance remains the topic of the Foreign 
Bond market, and now that there are indications of the 
loan being successfully floated the existing issues are 
making an appreciable recovery. The 1913 scrip at 
the present price of 87 is no less than 4 points above 
the *‘ making-up’’ quotation; Brazil Four per Cent. 
Ig! are 5} points higher at 86, and the Rescission 
bonds are 44 better at 764. 

French influences have prevented the possibility of 
any notable improvement in South African shares, and 
interest is still confined to the Russian group. Russo- 
Asiatic shares have fallen to 73, and Russian Mining 
The ‘‘ Shop” is, of course, doing its utmost 
to hold the market up, but in both cases the. shares 
appear to be very dear. 

Oil shares have collapsed in sympathy with the 
sensational slump of Spies Petroleum shares. These 
shares were quoted at 23s. before the vacation, and on 
Thursday fell to 16s. 3d., over a hundred thousand 
shares having been offered since the holiday. The 
reason of the slump was provided on Thursday 
evening, when the company stated that water had 
broken into the No. 1 Well, and holders of the shares 
are now pertinently inquiring why they were left in 
ignorance of the fact, whilst the favoured few were 
clearing their holdings. Yesterday, however, the 
quotation recovered to 17s. 6d. 

P. and O. Deferred at 300, and Brazil Tractions at 


| 811, are the features of the Industrial department. 
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CITY LIFE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. | 


6 PAUL STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.C. 


| 
Accumulated Funds and Reserves exceed | 
} 


THE PRINCIPAL OBJECT of the Company apart from the ordinary forms of 
LIFE ASSURANCE, is to enable Policyholders 


TO PURCHASE HOUSE PROPERTY 


$o as to enable them to become the owners of their own Homes. 


Advances already made exceed £1,500,000 


ADDITIONAL AGENTS WANTED. 
Prospectuses and Terms on application. 
M. GREGORY, Managing Director. 


Governor— 
Sir Nevire Lussock, A.D. 
K.C.M.G. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 


Fire, Life, Sea, Accidents, Motor Car, Plate-Glass, Burglary, Annuities, Employers’ 
Liability, Live Stock, Third Party, Fidelity Guarantees. 
The Corporation is prepared to act as TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR 


Apply for full particulars of all classes of insurance to the Secretary 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities. 


FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 103 -CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.cC. 


Board of Directors. 
ALFRED JAMES SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Rt. Hon. Viscount Varentia, C.B., M.V.O., M.P., Deputy Chairman. 
H. J. Bracey, Esq. Sir Joun Jarvine, K.C.1.E., M.P. 
H. E. Duxg, Esq., K.C., M.P. C. E. Vernon Rutter, Esq. 
Rt. Hon. Lorp Farrer. Roperr | Henry Scott, Esq., F.R.S., 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. 

Double advantage policies issued pm. a PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a payment — 
at death thereafter. 

Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and | 
on Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


Mortgages.) 


YACHTING CRUISES 


to the WEST HIGHLANDS, 
NORTH & EAST COAST OF SCOTLAND, 
also ROUND GREAT BRITAIN. 


Beautiful Scenery, Excellent Accommodation, 
Liberal Table, and Moderate Fares. 


Full Particulars of Sailings will be sent on application to 
M. LANGLANDS & SONS (Dept, P), LIVERPOOL. 


AUSTRALIAN 
MUTUAL PROVIDENT 


SOCIETY. (Established 1849.) 


The LARGEST and MOST prosperous Mutual 
Life Office in the British Empire. 


ASSETS - =  £32,000,000 
ANNUAL INCOME - - £4,000,000 


Valuation Report published and Bonuses divided ANNUALLY. 
37 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C. 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ASSETS EXCEED £23,500,000.’ 
Chairman: 


The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


The Operations of the Company embrace all branches of Insurance. 


Full information respecting 
ESTATE DUTY POLICIES 
issued by the Company may 
be obtained on written or 
personal application to the 
Offices at the above address. 


ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - £85,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID - - - - ~ £100,000, 000 | 


Se 


Impaired Digestion 


Diet yourself. Choose a food which is easily digested, 
nourishing and palatable. Milk and whole wheat are 
the staple ingredients of the perfect diet. The 
* Allenburys’ Diet is a combination of both in « 
partially predigested form, and is delicious to take. 
It gives tone to the whole system. Made ina minute— 
add boiling water only. 
Large Sample sent on receipt of 3d. stamps. 


1/6 and 3/- 
per tia. 


INSURANCE OF BUILDINGS AND CONTENTS.—TO 
OWNERS OF PROPERTY, TRUSTEES AND SOLICITORS. 
Many Bustness PREMISES, TOWN RESIDENCES, COUNTRY 
MANSIONS, FARM BUILDINGS, &C., ARE DANGEROUSLY UNDER- 
INSURED. THE PRESENT INCREASED COST OF BUILDING IS OVER- 
LOOKED AND THE NECESSARY REVISION OF POLICIES NEGLECTED. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
for the protection of Owners in all 
—Offices: 20 HANOVER SQuARE, W. 
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INSURANCE. 
LiveRPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE. 


T is probable that the actual results of the recent | 
I valuation of the life department of the Liverpool 
and London and Globe Insurance Company will not be 
disclosed until the actuarial accounts and statements 
have been accepted by the Board of Trade; the direc- | 
tors’ report on the investigation is, as on former occa- 
sions, somewhat brief, and at the annual meeting on 
19 May last the chairman, Mr. Evelyn S. Parker, 
was not specially communicative. Sufficient facts 
have, however, already come to light to make it quite 
evident that the bonuses of this office are likely to be | 
substantially increased hereafter. When the previous 
valuation was made, as on 31 December, 1908, Mr. 
\W. F. Somerville, the actuary, reported that a surplus 
of £509,225—about 10 per cent. of the life funds— 
existed, to which had to be added £7,633 paid as 
interim bonus, giving £516,858 in all. As this last 
amount included £(252,285 accumulated surplus brought 
forward from the previous quinquennium, it follows that | 
the actual profit realised in those five years did not 
exceed £264,573, while the amount distributed was 
£294,728—£,213,968, including bonuses, | 
among the participating class, and £:80,760 among the 
members. On that occasion, moreover, no necessity 


arose to make provision for depreciation, nor was there | 


any doubt as to the full sufficiency of the tables em- 
ployed in valuing the annuities. 

Since 1g08, however, Stock Market valuations have 
considerably decreased, and a new Government 
experience annuity table, calling for larger reserves, 
has been published. The accounts now issued 
show that effect was given to both these con- 


siderations, £50,000 being transferred to invest-_ 
ment fluctuation fund, and £78,982 to the annuity | 


funds, in order to strengthen the reserves. Together 


these two sums amount to £128,982, and they have | 
to be considered in connection with future bonus 


declarations. Neither in the report nor at the meeting 


was the amount of the gross surplus stated, but the | 


net amount, after providing for both these transfers, 


was sufficient to admit of the former rate of bonus—- | 
355: per cent. per annum on sums assured—being | 


maintained, to enable the directors to increase the 
interim bonus declared from 20s. to 30s. per cent. per 
annum, to carry £:93,938—£ 13,178 more—to the mem- 
bers’ life profits account, and to carry forward a sur- 
plus of £270,776 on the Liverpool and London and 
Globe fund, against £222,130 brought forward. 

It is manifest from these figures that the life business 
transacted by the company during the five years was 
exceptionally profitable, whatever may have been the 
cause or causes. Probably the bulk of the improve- 
ment was due to the largely increased volume of new 


HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK 


Malted Barley, Wheat and Milk in Powder form. 
THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK 


The d nutritive of rich milk and the finest malted cereals 
form a perfect and natural food, and with these as its constituent parts Horlick’s 
Malted Milk appeals to one and all, meeting in each case the special dietetic 
needs of the individual. 

Readily assimilated with little tax on the digestion, it nourishes, sustains and 
invigorates, supplies strength and vitality and builds up and maintains health, 
fitness and stamina. To the Business-man the regular use of Horlick’s is 
especially valuable as it prevents fatigue and restores energy, and the Athlete 
finds in it the best training diet. In the home it is a valuable and delicious food- 
beverage suitab!e for all meals and is more beneficial than tea, coffee, cocoa, etc. 

Ready in a moment with Hot or Cold Water only. 
NO ADDED MILK OR COOKING REQUIRED. 


Served in Hotels, Restaurants, Cafes, and Club Houses. 
HORLICK’S MALTED MILK LUNCH TABLETS 


A delicious food confection to be dissolved in the mouth, con- 
taining all the beneficial qualities of Horlick’s in powder form. 


Of all Chemists and Stores in Sterilised Glass Bottles, at 1/6, 2/6 & 11/-. 
Liberal Sample for trial free by post on request. 
HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., SLOUGH, BUCKS. 


business which was obtained. During the ten years 
1898-1908 the premium income of the company rose 
very gradually, but during the recent quinquennium its 
amount, excluding payments made by ‘‘ Globe ”’ policy- 
holders, increased from £246,110 to £273,340. An 
advance of such an important character would naturally 
affect the mortality experience to a very considerable 
extent, and it may be conjectured that the gain in the 
surplus mainly consisted of mortality profits. This 
view is strengthened by the fact that the quinquennial 
rate of interest earned does not appear to have changed 
to any very appreciable extent, though it is likely to 
prove higher in future. 


Delicious, Wholesome & Refreshing. 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES. 


READ ——— 


“MONTHLY NOTES ON TARIFF REFORM.” 


THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE TARIFF REFORM LEAGUE, 
for up-to-date facts, figures 
and arguments bearing on the 

Fiscal Controversy 


Published on the 7th of each month, at 
7 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
PRICE 1d. 


Subscription 2s. per annum. Post free. 


THE ATHENAUM 


(ESTABLISHED 1828). 


In addition to the usual features, Special Attention is 
devoted in this week’s Issue (June 6) to 


PHILOSOPHY. 


The Contents include the following Reviews: 


PRAGMATISM AND THE EGO. 
MECHANISM AND CONSCIOUSNESS. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE PHILOSOPHICAL SCIENCES. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 
KEATS’ RELICS AT HAMPSTEAD. 
THE AGE OF ERASMUS. 
MEMORIES OF JOHN WESTLAKE. 
THE GREEN ROADS OF ENGLAND. 
FROM RUSSIA TO SIAM. 
PHILIPS’S ‘“‘MY VARIED LIFE.” 
THE GERMAN LYRIC. 


A Specimen Copy of The Atheneum 
will be forwarded post free upon request. 


Every Friday. 


Price Sixpence. 
. THE ATHEN/EUM OFFICE, 11 BREAM’S BUILDINGS, E.C. 
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The Standard Book on Bridge. 
“SATURDAY” BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON, 5s. net. 
(Postage 3d.) 


That “‘ Saturday’ Bridge” is the acknowledged 
authority on Bridge is proved by it now being in 
its 12th Thousand. 


* SATURDAY” AUCTION BRIDGE. 


By HELLESPONT, 3s. 6d. net. 
(Postage 3d.) 


That Auction Bridge appeals more strongly to 
certain temperaments than Ordinary Bridge is 
unquestioned. The subtleties of the game are 
here set forth ir the simplest way. 


INFERENCES AT BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON, is. net. 
(Postage 14d.) 


There are many players who, while familiar 
with the general principles of the game, never 
draw even the most simple inference from what 
they see. To them this book should be of great 
assistance. 


Of all Booksellers, or direct from Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 
10 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 
THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


*,* You do not only glance at ‘‘ THE BYSTANDER,’ you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
““WORLDLY ” SHORT STORIES 
SPORT: a Speciality. HUNTING, Lawn TENnnis. 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘‘ GraPuic,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(OPPOSITE PRINCES HALL). 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS, AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View ; Valued for Insurance or Probate ; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen London. 


BOOKS. JUNE SALE LIST 


MANY SPECIAL BARGAINS in Fublishers’ Remainders, all New Copies, 


d at Di of from 60 per cent. to 90 per cent. off Published Prices. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., 265, High Holborn, LONDON, W.C. 
NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 


Half Year ... we OFF 2 
Cheowes and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable 
to the Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, 
W.C. 
n the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Manager would be glad to be 
informed immediately. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The Senate invite applications for the post of UNIVERSITY 
PROFESSOR OF LATIN, tenable at BEDFORD COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN. Thesalary will b> £600a year, and the post is open 
to men and women equally. 

Applications, together with copies of not more than three 
testimonials and the names of not mo.e than three references 
(twelve copies of all documents), must be received not later than 
the first post on Saturday, June 20th, 1914, by the ACADEMIC 
REGISTRAR, University of London, South Kensington, S.W., 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 

HENRY A. MIERS, Principal. 


Exscurtors, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY BE 
DESIROUS OF SELLING WoRKs OF ART, FAMILY JEWELS, OLD 
Sttvgr, FURNITURE, PicTURES, PRINTS, MINIATURES, CHINA, 
Corns, Booxs, O_p Lacs, Furs, Musicat INSTRUMENTS, 
GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MEssrRs. 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on 
Owners’ premises in all parts of the Kingdom are held as required. 
Valuations for Estate and Legacy Duties. 


BNGLISH LADY, with country house in most beautiful part 

of Brittany, would be glad to take either a small Family 
Party or Several Ladies as PAYING GUESTS during July, 
August, and September. Private sitting-room provided. Rooms 
available : 1 douLle bed and dressing room; 1 large single bed- 
room; and 2 large bedrooms, 2 beds; dressing room with bed. 
Beautiful views, garden, park, woods; within drive of sea. 
River just outside grounds. Fishing. Boating. Excursions of all 
kinds. Terms by arrangement.—‘‘ Brittany,” c/o ‘‘ Saturday 
Review,” 10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge Replies received. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH 


Visitors enjoy every Hotel 
HYDRO Comfort, with the Baths 
and Amusements of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘*LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains, 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW should be obtainable at all 
Railway Bookstalls and from Newsagents throughout 
London and the Provinces. 

Copies can also be obtained as follows :— 


STRIA. 

FRANZENSBAD : Librairie Windrisch, MARIENBAD: 

E. A. Gotz, Library. 
LGIUM AND HOLLAND. 

- ANTWERP: O. Forst = Place de Meir; J. Merte 5 
Avenue de Keyser. BRUS ELS: F. Tennant Pain, 60 Rue 
du Chemin de Fer; Librairie Dechenne, 20 Rue de Persil. 
OSTEND: F. Tennant Pain, 12 Galerie Leopold II. 
ROTTERDAM : Nederlandsche Kiosken and Kiosque. 

FRANCE. 

BIARRITZ: V. Tugague, 16 rue Gambetta. DIEPPE: 
D. Colliard, 16 rue de la Barre. MARSEILLES: Mme. 
Monnier, Kiosque No. 12 Allée de Meilhan. MONTE 
CARLO: Mme. Sinet, Library. NICE: Librairie Escoffier, 
Place Masséna; Ayme, 51 Avenue de la Gare. PARIS: 
f. Tennant Pain, 18 Rue Favart; The Galignani Library, 
224 Rue de Rivoli; W. H. Smith & » 248 Rue de Rivoli; 
Brentano’s Library, 37 Ave. de l’Opéra; Librairie Timot 
14 tue Castiglione, and the principal Libraries, Kiosques an 
Railway Stations. TROUVILLE: Mme. Leclerc, 56 rue des 


OBERLIN : Georg Stilke, 72 and 74 Dorotheenstrasse. 


COLOGNE: F. G. Schmitz, Hohestrasse. FRANKFORT : 
. Vaternahm, Hauptpersonenbahnhof. HAMBURG: 
i W. Basedow, 19/21 Brodschrangen. HOMBURG: F. 
Schick, Library. HEIDELBERG: H. Ruhlmann, 9 


ldstrasse. MUNICH: Heinrich Jaffe, 54 Brienner- 
UTTGART: Konrad Wittwer, Hauptpersonen- 
bahnhof. 


Y. 
: B. Seeber, 20 via Tournabuoni. MILANO: 
Paolo Marco, Stazione Centrale. NAPLES: Detken & 
Rochol, Piazza Plebiscito. ROME: Luigi Piale, Piazza di 
Spagna. TURIN : Cerallo Maddalene, Piazza Carlo Felice. 


AND SWEDEN. 
ERGEN F. Beyer, 2 Strandgaden. CHRISTIANIA: 
B. gsgaden 


Narvessen, 2 Stortin 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD’S WORKS. 8 vols. 


Essays in Criticism, First Series. 
Essays in Criticism. Second Series. Ami 
Letters, 1848--1888. Collected and Arranged byG.W.E. RUSSELL. 2 vols. 


A MEMOIR OF JANE AUSTEN. By her Nephew, 


J. E. AUSTEN LEIGH. To which is added ‘* Lady Susan,” and Fragments 
of two other Unfinished Tales by Miss AUSTEN. 


ESSAYS BY GEORGE BRIMLEY. Third Edition. 
CALDERON. Eight Dramas of Calderon freely trans- 


lated. By EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES. Edited by A. 


W. POLLARD. 2 vols 


DEAN CHURCH’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 


Collected Edition. 9 vols. 
Miscellaneous Dante, and other Essa 
St. Anselm. Spenser. 
The Oxford Movement. ‘Twelve Years, 1833-1845. 

Besinning of the Middle Ages. (Included in this series by permission of 

Messrs. Longmans & Co.) 

Seicswa from the Guardian, the Times, and the Saturday 
Review, 1846-1890. 2 vols. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF DEAN CHURCH. Edited by 


his Daughter, MARY C. CHURCH. 


LECTURES AND ESSAYS BY THE LATE W. K. 


OLIFFORD, F-.B.8. Rdited by the late Sir LESLIE STEPHEN and Sir 
FREDERICK POLLOCK. Third Editi 2 vols. 


SELECT LETTERS OF WILLIAM COWPER. With 


pottery Memoir and Notes by J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 
n 2 vols, 


EMERSON’S COLLECTED WORKS. 6 vols. 
Introduction by JOHN MORLEY. 

English Traits and Men. 

The Conduct of Life, and Society and Solitude. 

Letters and Social Aims. 


LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD. Edited by 


W. ALDIS WRIGHT. 2 vols. 


LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD TO FANNY 
KEMBLE, 1871-1883. Edited by W. A. WRIGHT. 


MORE LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD. Edited 


by W. ALDIS WRIGHT. 


PAUSANIAS AND OTHER GREEK SKETCHES. By 


J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L. 


GOETHE’S MAXIMS AND REFLECTIONS. Translated 


with me pene by T. BAILEY SAUNDERS. 
*,° The Scientific and Artistic Maxims were selected by Prof. Huxley and Lord 
ton respectively. 


THOMAS GRAY’S COLLECTED WORKS IN PROSE 
AND VERSE. Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 4 vols. 

Poems, Journals, and Essays. Letters. 2 vols. 

Notes om Aristophanes and Plato. 

R. GREEN'S WORKS. 16 vols. 


With 


GUESSES AT TRUTH. By Two Brotuers. 


EARTHWORK OUT OF TUSCANY. Being Impressions 
and Translations of MAURICE HEWLETT, Author of “ The Forest Lovers.” 
Third Edition, revised. 


R. E. HUTTON’S COLLECTED ESSAYS. 7 vols. 
terary Essays. Theological Essays. 
on Thought and Thought in Matters of Faith. 


of Religions’ ond Scieatthe Thought. Edited by his Niece, ELIZ 
BETH M. ROSCOE. 
Literary Criticism. Edited by his Niece, ELIZABETH M. ROSCOE. 


THE CHOICE OF BOOKS, and other Literary Pieces, 


By FREDERIC HARRISON. 


THE MEANING OF HISTORY, and other Historical 


Pieces. By FREDERIC HARRISON. 


POEMS OF THOMAS HOOD. Edited, with Prefatory 


Memoir, by the late Canon AINGER. In 2 vo 


Vol. I. Serious Poems. hen Il. 
Foune of Wit and Humour 


THE EVERSLEY SERIES 


Globe 8vo. cloth, 4s. net per volume. 
THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY’S COLLECTED WORKS, 


12 vols, 
Methods and Results. 
Science and Education. 
Science and Hebrew Tradition. 
Science and Christian Tradition. 
Hume. With Helps to the Study of Berkeley. 
_ Place in Nature, and other Anthropological Essays. 

Ethics, and o' Essays. 

Life and Letters. 3 vols 


FRENCH POETS AND NOVELISTS. By Henry Senne 
PARTIAL PORTRAITS. By HENRY JAMES. 
MODERN GREECE. Two Lectures delivered before 


the Philosophical Institution of oot with Papers on “ The Pro of 
Greece” and “‘ Byron in Greece.’’ By Sir RICHARD C. JEBB, Litt.D., 
D.C.L., LL.D. Second Edition. 


LETTERS OF JOHN KEATS TO HIS FAMILY AND 


FRIENDS. Edited by Sir SIDNEY COLVIN. 


EPIC AND ROMANCE. By W. P. Ker. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY’S NOVELS AND POEMS. 


11 vols, 


Darwinian. 


Westward Ho! 2 vols. Yeast. 1 vol. 
Alton Locke. 2 vols. Hypatia. 2 vols. 
Two Years Ago. 2 vols Poems. 2 vols. 


CHARLES LAMB’S COLLECTED WORKS. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes, by the late Rev. Canon AINGER, M.A. 6 vols. 

The Essays of Elia. 

Poems, Plays, and Miscellaneous Essays. 

| a Leicester’s School, and other writin 


Ings. 
Tales from Shakespeare. By CHARLES and MARY LAMB, 
The Letters of Charles Lamb. Newly arranged, with additions 1904. 2 vols. 


LIFEOF CHARLES LAMB. By the late Canon AINGER, 
M.A. 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By the late J. B. Licutroor, 


D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN MILTON. Edited 


with Memoir, Introduction, and Notes, by DAVID MASSON, M.A., LL.D, 


3 vols. 
JOHN MORLEY’S COLLECTED WORKS. 14 vols. 
Voltaire. 1 vol. 


1 vol. 


SCIENCE AND A FUTURE LIFE, and other Essays. 


By F. W. H. MYERS, M.A. 

CLASSICAL ESSAYS. By F. W. H. Myers. 
MODERN ESSAYS. By F. W. H. Myers. 

RECORDS OF TENNYSON, RUSKIN, AND BROWNING. 
By ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 

WORKS BY SIR JOHN R. SEELEY, Litt.D. 5 vols. 
The Expansion of England. Two courses of Lectures. 

Lectures and Essays. 


Ecce Homo. Natural Religion. 

Introduction to Political Science. Two Series of Lectures. 

THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. With short Intro- 
duction and Footnotes by Prof. C. H. HERFORD. In 10 vols. 

*,* The Plays may also be had in separate volumes, cloth, 1s. each ; roan, gilt 


tops, 2s. each. 
SHAKESPEARE. By Sir WALTER RALEIGH. Globe 


8vo. 4s. net. 


WORKS BY JAMES SMETHAM. 2 vols. 


Letters. With an Introductory by SARAH SMETHAM 
and WILLIAM DAVIES. With a Port 
Literary Works. Edited by WILLIAM DAVIES. 


THE WORKS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 
Annotated by the Author. Edited by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. 
9 vols. (Sold separately.) 

Vol. II. Poems. 


Vol. IX. ket and other Plays. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF THOREAU. 


ESSAYS IN THE HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
IN THE WEST. By BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, DD, D.C.L., Lord 
THE WORKS OF WORDSWORTH. Edited by Prof. 


KNIGHT. In ro vols. Each volume contains a Portrait and Vignette 
etched by H. MANESSE. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


Poetical Works. vols. 
Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth. 2 vols. 


«oe 


| 
tand the Encyclopeedists. Miscellanies. 3 vols. 
Studies in Literature. 1 vol. ‘ 
Burk 2 vols, 
= 
‘ 
| 
The Making of England. 2 vols. 
: Oxford Studies. Historical Studies. 
| 
= Vol. III. Enoch Arden: In Memoriam. | 
Vol. IV. The Princess: Maud. | 
2 Vol. _V. Idylls of the King. 
: Vol. _VI. Ballads and other Poems. 
- Vol. VII. Demeter and other Poems. 
Vol. VIII. — Mary and Harold. 
: 
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BRAZILIAN TRACTION, LIGHT 


& POWER COMPANY, LIMITED 


decal under the laws of the Dominion of Canada.) 


SHARE CAPITAL: Authorised, $120,000,000. 


DIVIDED INTO 


1,100.000 ORDINARY SHARES OF $100 each. 


100,000 6 per cent. CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE 


SHARES of $100 each. 


OFFICES— 


Head Office: 9 Toronto Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. London Office : 34, Bishopsgate, E.C. 


ASSETS. 
Capital Account, including the acquisition of Shares and 
Controlling Rights and Interestsof and inotherCompanies  $110,141,928.56 
Advances to Subsidi.ry Companies with — interest to 
31st December, 1913 oo 7,626, 4 


Accounts Receivable ... 


Cash in Bank 665, 349.71 


$118,436, 180.25 


BALANCE SHEET, 31st December, 1913. 


LiaBILITIES. 
Capital Stock : 
Authorised : 
1,100,000 Ordinary Shares of $100 each .. $110,000,000.00 
100,000 6 per cent. Cumulative epee 
Shares of $100 each ...  10,000,000.00 


Issued : 


1,041,772 Ordinary Shares of $100 each ... $104,177,200.00 
100,000 6 per cent. 
Shares of $100 each ... wi 10,000,000.00 
$114. 200.00 
50,000.00 


Dividend accrued on 
Accounts payable... 1 982.46 
Profit and Loss... ove ov 3,012,997.79 


$118,436,180.25 
—_ 


Desits. 

Head Office, General and Legal Expenses, Interest, Discount and 

Exchange... $324,343.39 
Dividends on 6 per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares— 

Nos. 1, 2, and 3, at 14 per cent. each . we ne 450,000.00 
Dividends on Ordinary Shares— 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, at 14 per cent. “mm oe a ie + 7,735,495.50 

, transferred to Balance Sheet .. . 3,012,997.79 


$11,522, 836.68 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the eighteen months ended 31st December, 1913. 


CREDITS. 
Revenue from Securities owned and under Contracts 
sidiary Companies $11,266,138.44 
Interest on Advances to Subsidiary Companies a a 256,698.24 


W. S. ANDREWS & CO., Chartered Accountants, Toronto, Canada. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT. 


To the Shareholders of the Brazilian Traction, Light and Power Company, Limited. 


We certify that the Balance Sheet, as submitted herewith, 
as shown by the books and vouchers of the Company. 
28th May, 1914. 


correcily sets out the position of the Company at the 31st December, 1913, 
W.S. ANDREWS & CO., Auditors. 


Copies of the First Annual Report for the period from the incorporation of the Company to 31st December, 1913, may be obtained om 


application at the Offices of the Company. 


SOUTH-WEST 


Tue Ordinary General Meeting of the South-West Africa Co., 
Ltd., was held on Thursday at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, Mr. Edmund Davis, the Chairman of the company, 
presiding. 

The Chairman said: It is interesting to note that sales of 
farms during 1913 show a large increase, being 163,000 acres of 
arable and grazing land, against 68,000 acres in 1912. In 1911 
we sold 195,000 acres, but no comparison should be made with 
that year, as the total included a large block of land sold in 
Eurepe to a German company formed to raise sheep in the 
colony. There are indications ef growing appreciation of the 
value of our land on the part of a good class of settlers, no doubt 
encouraged by the success of some of those already occupying 
farms in our territory, who could realise extraordinary profits 
should they now desire to part with their properties. In con- 
nection with our land policy we have for a number of years 
farmed on a fairly extensive scale, principally at Rietfontein, 
with the object of experimenting in new cultures and obtaining 
information for our settlers. We have also grown produce for 
our own requirements only, it being our policy not to grow for 
the market, and thus compete with our own settlers. The experi- 
mental stage has now passed, and, therefore, we are dealing with 
the land set aside for this purpose with a view to derive revenue 
therefrom in future instead of it being a charge on the company. 
We are accordingly forming a colonial company in South-West 
Africa to take over and work our largest farm, Rietfontein. The 
capital of the new conipany will be £27,500 to £30,000, to be 
subscribed in cash. The South-West Africa Co. will itself 
subscribe £12,500. The tin property in the centre of the Protec- 
torate, outside our mining concession, which we discovered in 
1912, was given under option to a syndicate which exercised the 
same after 31 December 1913, so that the profit on the transaction 
will appear in the accounts for the current year. The Otavi 
Minen und Eisenbahn Gesellschaft, during the twelve months 
ended 31 March 1914, shipped about 50,070 tons of ore, g11 tons 
of copper matte, and 50 tons of metallic lead, an increase on the 
preceding twelve months of 5,520 tons of ore, 256 tons of copper 
matte, and a decrease of 350 tons of metallic lead. The increase 
in the shipment of ore is very satisfactory, as for the twelve 
morths ended 31 March 1913, there had already been an increase 
over the previous twelve months of 14,950 tons, which was largely 
accounted for by the inclusion of 8,000 tons of lower grade ore, 
and in the twelve months under review the Otavi Minen und 
Eisenbahn Gesellschaft have not had the advantage of similar 
shipments. Mining work at Tsumeb, notwithstanding the in- 
creased depth at which it is carried on, has remained satisfactory 
throughout the Otavi Company’s financial year, which expired 
on 31 March last. The Otavi Exploring Syndicate abandoned its 
operations on the tin properties in the Erongogebirge district, 
but is actively developing the Asis-East mine, and during the 
development of this and the opening up of other deposits has 
disposed of about 1,000 tons of copper and copper-lead ore. The 
information relating to the development of the Asis-East mine 


AFRICA 


COMPANY. 


to date is satisfactory, but it is impossible to form a definite 
opinion as to the value of this property until ‘a large additional 
amount of development work has been done. Unfortunately, 
the work is not so far advanced as those controlling that syndicate 
would have liked, much delay having been caused by influx of 
water. We still retain an interest in the Kaoko Land and Mining 
Co. You will have gathered from our report that it has been 
compelled to accept an arrangement whereby in future it will 
surrender gratis year by year to the Government tracts of land 

in satisfaction of land taxes, and, to minimise the burden of the 
mining concession tax, the Kaoko Co. has further agreed to accept 
the provisions of the Government Mining Ordinance (excluding 
diamonds) for the whole of its territory, except certain mineralised 
areas which have been reserved. These areas consist of four 
blocks, aggregating about 820,000 acres. At our last meeting I 
had occasion to refer to the intention of the Government to impose 
a mining tax on concession holders who did not accept for their 
own territories the provisions of the Government Mining Ordi- 
nance, and, unfortunately, although we hoped at that date some 
arrangement might have been come to with the Government we 
have not succeeded. The Government in April, 1913, decreed a 
special mining concession tax, which means a burden upon the 
company of between £6,500 and £7,000 each year, and we have 
therefore been obliged to take steps to protect your rights. We 
teferred at some length to this position in a circular issued on 
29 December 1913, as well as in the report. We trust that you 
will not mind our again summarising the position of the company, 
as we do each year on account of changes of proprietorship which 
take place in the shares. Our balance-sheet to 31 December 1913 
shows an amount of cash, investments, debtors and unpaid 
purchase money of farms, ‘secured as a first mortgage on the 
farms themselves, of £1,807,529 6s. od., which, after allowing 
for creditors, leaves (subject to the depreciation on high-class 
securities, which we to recover) a balance of 
41,765,546 12s. 1od., comparing with our issued capital of 
41,750,000. In addition we have shares in other companies 
standing in our balance-sheet at £77,950 14s. 8d., including 
19,535 Otavi Minen und Eisenbahn Gesellschaft Genusssoheine, 
worth, say, £78,000, and other mining shares having a marketable 
value of about £67,000, which makes our total realisable assets 
worth about 21s. od. per share. In addition we have the rights 
covered by our Damaraland and Ovamboland concession areas, 
representing together over 40,000 square miles, our holding in 
the Otavi Exploring Syndicate, and our two-thirds interest in 
the share capital of the South African Co., which has mining 
tights over 66,000 square miles in Portuguese Angola and various 
small assets. I now beg to move as follows :—‘‘ That the report 
of the directors, together with the statement of the company’s 
accounts at 31 December 1913, duly audited, be now received, 
approved and adopted, and that a dividend of 5 per cent., free of 
income-tax, ared, such dividend to be payable on’ or after 
the 8th instant.” 

Mr. George Cawston seconded the resolution, which was carried 
after some discussion. 
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LIST. 


THE IMAGE OF WAR. A Sporting 
Autobiography. By ‘‘SNAFFLE."’ Author of 
‘The Roe Deer,’ &c. With Frontispiece in Colours 
and Cover Design by LUCY KEMP-WELCH. 
15s. net. 


** A volume on which praise can unhesitatingly be bestowed.''— 
Times. 
His a is as full as the greediest sportsman could wish."’— 


Observe 
A delightful lume.''— West: ter Gazett:. 


STORIED WINDOWS. A Traveller's 
Introduction to the Study of Old Church Glass, 
from the Twelfth Century to the Kenaissance, 
especially in France. By A. J. DE HAVILLAND 
BUSHNELL, M.A. (Oxon). With Maps and Illus- 
trations. 15s. net. 

very useful book." — Times, 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF CLEO- 
PATRA, QUEEN OF EGYPT. A Study in 
the Origin of the Roman Empire. By ARTHUR 
E. P. B. WEIGALL, Inspector-General of Anti- 
guities, Government of Egypt, Author of ‘ The Life 
and Times of Akbnaton, Pharaoh of Egypt,’ ‘ The 
Treasury of Ancient Egypt,’ ‘ Travels in the Upper 
Egyptian Deserts,’ &c. With Maps and Illustrations. 
16s. net. 


LOOKING FOR TROUBLE. by F. 
HARRIS DEANS, Author of ‘ Business Rivals.’ 
6s. net. 

“* The book's light humour is irresistible and the story will be read 
with rare zest by anyone who enjoys a laugh."’"—Scotsman. 

* His readers will call it looking for fun, and finding it every 
time.""—Sketch. 


RECOLLECTIONS WITH REFLEC- 
TIONS. By Major-General Sir THOMAS 
FRASER, K.C.B.,C.M.G. With Maps. 15s. net. 


THE ROYAL STEWARTS. by T. F. 
HENDERSON, Author of ‘A History of Scottish 
Vernacular Literature,’ and Joint Editor with 
W. E. HENLEY of ‘ The Centenary Burns.’ 
The volume will be illustrated with authentic and 
little-known portraits of kings and princes of the 
Stewart dynasty. With Portraits. 16s. net. 


ESOP ON POLITICS. by IAN D. 
COLVIN (‘‘L.C." of the Morning Post). 2s. 6d. 
net. 


“Nothing but pure joy from cover to cover.’"—Globe. 

“His political satire will long survive the political controversies 
which compelled its utterance, and the critics of the far future will 
be as much concerned with his manner as the historians will be 
witb his matter.""—Morning Post. 

“The book smiles throughout with a quiet and restrained humour 
that will quickly evoke hilarious sympatby in readers who can 
understand.''—- Scotsman. 


NEW 6/- NOVELS. 


THE NEW ROAD. By NEIL Munro, 
Author of ‘ Fancy Farm,’ ‘ The Daft Days,’ &c. 
[June 10th 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
ROLAND. 


An original and powerful story.''—-Times. 

An indisputable success."'"—Daily Telegraph. 

“A notable first novel.""—Tru 

“ The perfect flower of story- -telling.’ '"—Daily Chronicle. 


HEROINES AND OTHERS. By Sr. 
TOHN LUCAS, Author of ‘ Saints, Sinners, and 
the Usual People,’ ‘The Lady of the Canaries,’ &e. 


“The best short stories that are now being written.'’— Observer. 
“A brilliant book.""—Sheffield Telegraph. 


By JOHN 


OUTSIDE THE LAW. By ALEXANDER 
CRAWFORD, Author of ‘ The Alias,’ — &e. 
very striking and readable '— Observer. 
sound story well told,’’—Time: 
* A high place may be claimed for *Mr. Crawford among the best 
fiction writers of the day.''—Scotsman. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
EDINBURGH & LONDON. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 
H. G. WELLS’S 


New Story. 


The World Set Free. 


A Story of Mankind. 6s. 


Puncu.—" We almost think that when the hi tory of the latter half of the 
twenti-th century comes to be written it will found not merely that 
Mr. Wells has prophesied surely, but that his visions have actually tended 
to shape the c urse of events."’ 


NEW NOVEL BY AUTHOR OF “ FATHER RALPH.” 


Waiting. By GERALD O'DONOVAN. 6s. 


Tue Frerp.—* The story ‘ Waiting,’ of life in a fairly Prosperous Irish 
rural community, with the village schoolmaster for a hero, is intensely 
interesting. Mr. O'Donovan has studied his subject with care, and writes 
with sincerity and conviction.” 


5ist ISSUE, 1914. JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Statesman’s Year Book. 
Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the 
World for the Year 1914. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, 
LL.D., Sec-etary of the Royal Geographical Society. 
With Maps. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


on ressions of British Life and 
haracter on the Occasion 


of a European Tour, 1913. 


By MEHERBAN NARAYANRAO BABASAHIB, Chief 
of Ichalkaranji, Bombay Presidency. With an Introduc- 
tion by the Rt. Hon. LORD GEORGE HAMILTON, 
G.C.S.I. Illustrated. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

Tue Morninc Post.—" For many reasons it is an excellent thing that 
British people should see themselves as they are seen at the present time by 
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